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Whate’er men do, or say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Svecle. 


In Regent Street.on Saturday.—The Private View at the 
New Gallery on Saturday reminded one of the glories 
of earlier’ functions of the kind. There was a crowd of 
well-dressed and distinguished people; two possible prime 


ine 


; 
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THE CITY AND SUBURBAN 


The winner, Brambilla, coming back to scale 


ministers of the future, Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Asquith, 
were there, while the Prime Minister of the present was on 
his road to Winchester and being fined for the fast driving 
of his motor car. The crowd included the Duchess of 
Bedford, the Duchess of St. Albans, Lady Alma-Tadema, 
and Mrs, George Alexander. Mrs. Alexander’s beautiful 
dress, indeed, excited much more attention than the pictures. 
Authors, journalists, art critics—there was the same pleasant 
crowd to talk to as one remembers in the years of long ago 
when the fountain in the entrance hall first began to play. 


The Stage Society on Sunday.—I am afraid some of my 
Nonconformist friends might have been shocked, those 
whom the “time spirit’? has not made tolerant of such 
things, had they seen the interior of the Imperial Theatre 
on Sunday night.’ From floor to ceiling the place was filled 
with a well-dressed crowd and with many people of dis- 
tinction in all aspects of life and art. The occasion was a 
performance by the Stage Society of a Dutch play entitled 
The Good Hope. The author is Hermann Heijermans, and 
the translator is Christopher St. John. The work might 
be considered to have had in some measure for its text 
that ballad-song of “Caller Herrin’”’ with which Madame 
Antoinette Sterling touched all our hearts in earlier years. 


In a Dutch Fishing Village.—This story of Dutch fisher life 
gave splendid opportunity for some fascinating acting, Miss 
Rosina Filippi, Miss Margaret Halstan, Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite, Miss Edith Craig, Mr. E. Lyall Swete, and Mr. O. B. 
Clarence making every one of them a remarkable impression. 
Perhaps the triumph of the evening, however, was for Mr. H. 
Granville Barker, whose presentation of the nervous, sensi- 
tive youth with the intuition that going to sea meant for 
him a speedy death was weird and thrilling in the extreme. 
Altogether the Stage Society may be congratulated on once 
again giving its members a powerful play and an impressive 
sermon the while; Mr. Aubrey Smith, the secretary, indeed, 
may be congratulated on a singularly fine series of per- 
formances. I hope, however, that he and the committee 
will cancel the silly rule which is supposed to throw all 
seats open indiscriminately five minutes before the play 
begins; this leads to friction and irritation. 


Cosi) of foe fieur. 


The photograph represents a scene outside Alnwick Castle during the cold snap 
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Shakspere in London.—The London Shakspere League 
held a commemoration dinner at the Criterion Restau- 
rant on April 23. .The idea of the London Shakspere 
League is to give Shakspere a show in London as well 
as in Stratford because so much of his work was done 
here and so much of his life was passed in our great city. 
The first dinner of the league was presided over by 
Dr. Furnivall, who made a brilliant speech. Those pre- 
sent included Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. Austin Brereton, 
Mr. Laurence Gomme, Mr. L. F. Austin, Mr. I. 
Gollancz, and Mr. William Poel, to whom we owe so 
many fine outdoor performanc:s of Shakspere. 


“The Medal and the Maid.”— Money has been poured 
like water into the new musical comedy at the Lyric 
written by Mr. Owen Hall with lyrics by Mr. C. H. 
Taylor and Mr, Rollit and composed by Mr. Sidney 
Jones. There is enormous prodigality about the pro- 
duction, too big a chorus and too many soloists; the 
dresses in particular are gorgeous. Though I can 
summarise most plots I always fail before the story 
of a musical comedy, so I shall not attempt the task; 
suffice to say that it admits of all sorts of bright- 
nesses. The hits of the piece are Miss Ruth Vincent, 
who can really sing,and Miss Ada Reeve, who answers 
as few do to that well-worn cliché, ‘“‘ chic.” There 
is a good chance for a new comedian, Mr. J. Robert 
Hale, but a poor one for our old favourite, Mr. J. E. 
Sullivan. : 


Midwinter in April—The Derby, as we all know, 
was once run in a snow storm, and on the August 
bank holiday twelve years ago the streets of London 
were white with hail, but it is very seldom that snow- 
balling has been indulged in in England at the end of April. 
In the present year of grace, however, more snow has fallen 
after Easter than fell in the three first months of the year, 
and in Cumberland and Northumberland last week there was 
excellent snowballing in many parts. Judging by the past 
two years the English climate has settled down to. fifty-one 
weeks of winter and a heat wave. 


SNOWBALLING IN APRIL 
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The First Long-distance Walker.— 
Apropos of the stockbrokers’ match to Th 
Brighton it is a curious thing that one 
of the most famous pedestrians this 
country has ever produced, the celebrated 
Captain Robert Barclay of Urie, belonged to the well- known 
City family who founded the house of Barclay, the 
bankers. Captain Barclay, who was born in 1779, began 
his career as a soldier. His most extraordinary feat was 
walking one mile in each of 1,000 consecutive hours. You 
may not think it difficult, but just try it. The feat was per- 
formed at Newmarket from June 1 to July 12, 1809. Barclay 
averaged a mile in 14 min. 54 sec. in the first week and 
21 min. 4 sec. in the last. He had not trained himself 
for the task, and was so fit after it that he started 
for the Walcheren Expedition five days later. He 
reduced himself from 13 st. 4 lb. to 1z st. Mr. Anson’s 
recent feat of walking to Brighton in 134 hours ’s not 
to be compared with Barclay’s, who in 1801 walked 
t10 miles in 1g hr. 27 min., walking in a muddy park. 
He was an extraordinary person altogett-er. 


Queer Contests on the Brighton Road.—For some reason 
or other the Brighton road has always been a favourite 
one for odd contests and queer wagers. Some twenty- 
three years ago-a couple of young clerks attempted to 
ride a couple-of mules backwards from London to 
Brighton, and in May, 1899, Mr. F. Randall trotted, 
jumped, hopped, and walked from Westminster Bridge 
to Brighton in just under seven hours. A still more 
remarkable feat was that of George Frost, the ‘ Suf- 
folk Stag,’’ who in 1852 trundled a huge coach wheel 
a quarter the distance to Brighton. Another strange 
trial of endurance was witnessed on the same road in 
1882 when Sir Roger Caldwell and a friend walked a 
match to Brighton, the conditions being that both the 
competitors were to wear frock coats and top hats but 
not boots or shoes. 


A Promising Pianist—Miss Elsie Hall, who was the 
chief performer at Steinway Hall last Wednesday, is the 
daughter of a well-known Sydney journalist. She isa young 
pianist of distinct promise, and when she has overcome the 
nervousness which is inseparable from her youth she will 
certainly make a name for herself. As an interpreter both 
of Beethoven and Chopin she displayed a wonderful mastery 
over technical difficulties and a most pleasing fluency. She 
would have been better advised, however, to have curtailed 
Schumann’s somewhat tedious “ Kreisleriana.” 


Kings of the Kerbstone.—London is filled with kings and 
queens in lowly life. Everyone, for example, has heard 
of Harris, ‘‘ the Sausage King,’ but the names of some of 
the lesser royalties are not as familiar. Goodge Street, off 
Tottenham Court Road, used to be the abode of ‘‘ the Coster 
Queen,” a remarkably handsome young woman who pre- 
sided over a fruit stall and could claim quite a bevy of loyal 
customers. It is only fair, however, to state that the title 
of her Majesty of Goodge Street is disputed by another 
stallholder in Kilburn. The ‘“ Artist King” can be seen 
any day near South Kensington Station, where his fac- 
similes of popular pictures drawn in chalk on the pavement 
bring dozens of coppers from the passers-by. 


THE ‘*SHAMROCK’S” BUCKLED MAST 


In Cozens's yard at Weymouth, where it is being repaired 


e ‘‘ Shamrock’s”’ Mast. 
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Profits of the Penny Merchants,— 
Apropos of coster kings and queens 
one of the most interesting features of 
London life is the kerbstone merchant. 
The vendors of penny toys and puzzles 
who ply their trade in the Strand, Fleet Street, and 
St. Paul’s Churchyard represent little-known industries 
from which big fortunes have occasionally been realised. 
Some twenty years ago all these kerbstone merchants were 
selling threepenny bits with the Lord’s Prayer printed on 
them. The rage for this curious toy lasted for many months, 
and the manufacturers are said to have cleared £40,000 out 
of their biblical threepennypieces. The more idiotic the 


Campbell & Gray 
THE INVASION OF LONDON 


Football enthusiasts from Bury and Derby doing some sightseeing in London 


before starting for the Crystal Palace 


penny toy the more popular it seems to be. The latest of 
these toy puzzles is a small piece of metal with a hollow in 
the centre which contains a very small bullet. The puzzle 
is to extract the bullet with one’s fingers, and hundreds of 
sedate City men have been seen at luncheon-time gravely 
endeavouring to grip with the tips of their fingers the small 
piece of buck shot. 


The Latest Drink.—It must be considered a_ bold 
effort on the part of any man to introduce toa public so 
conservative as ours a Lew spirit of distinctive character 
intended to take its place 
with brandy, whisky, 
gin, and rum, but yet 
being different from all 
these. This, however, 
is what the well-known 
distillers; Booth and Co., 
are doing with their new 
spirit, ‘‘ Felixir.” They 
claim that ‘‘it is the 
purest and most whole- 
some spirit ever offered.” 
Its produc- 
tion is an 
effort upon 
which they 
have been 
engaged for 
some years, 
an effort to 
obtain a 
spirit which 
shall have 
none of the 
indigestible and bilious properties of malt 
whiskies nor the diuretic properties found in 
gin, They state that it is doubly distilled, has 
no added sugar, and has been maturing for 
years in sherry casks. This should make it an 
especially suitable spirit for consumption by 
persons subject to gout and other rheumatic 
ailments. It has a pleasant taste and blends par- 
ticularly well with soda water. Booth and Co. 
will probably obtain a large sale among those 
people who cannot take the better-known spirits. 


The Last Straw 


[Statistics show that the average weight 
of the public schoolboy is several pounds 
more than it was forty or fifty years ago.]} 
The cost of living grows and grows, 

It simply never ceases; 

‘Taxation as each schoolboy knows 

Continually increases, 


And meat is dearer than it was, 
And rents are quite appalling ; 
Our incomes, too, ate less because 

Consols are always falling. 


These things are bad enough I own, 
But worse remains to follow ; 

One grief we have but lately known 
Which beats the others hollow. 


Above one’s children’s heads one tries 
In vain to keep a dwelling 

When they before our very eyes 
Are “ wisibly a-swellin’.” 


16c 
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Zulus and Lawn Tennis—A Zulu 
warrior some years ago won the lawn 
tennis championship at Queen’s Club, 
not the club, however, at West Ken- 
sington but at Kimberley, and there 
have been quite a number of Zulus who played a capital game. 
Once during a match at Kimberley between a young English 
officer and a huge Zulu chief a slight dispute arose, which 
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Chusseau-Flaviens 


THE KING'S REPRESENTATIVE IN PARIS 


Sir Edward Monson, the British Ambassador to France 


ended in the Zulu warrior walking off the ground in digni- 
fied silence. The next day he turned up again at the club 
carrying an assegai and asked when his opponent of the 
previous day would be likely to appear. The young officer 
turned up soon afterwards and gravely eyeing the assegai 
and its owner made the warrior a profound apology. 


Clergymen as Guides.—Poorly as some clergymen of the 
Established Church are paid in this country they have 
rarely to resort to such means to supplement their income 
as some Swiss pastors, who are in many cases extremely 
poor. A tourist in Switzerland recently ascertained the 
fact that his guide was a clergyman, and in conversation 
with his reverend attendant learned that many Swiss clergy- 
men add to their income in this manner during the week. 
“You see,” the guide said, “we point out the heavenly 
paths on Sunday and on week-days the earthly ones.” 


Many Happy Returns to—Afril 29: Lady Battersea; Lord 
Drogheda, 1846; Lieut.-General Francis Wallace Grenfell, 1841. 
April 30: Lord Avebury, 1834; Admiral Sir Edward Hobart 
Seymour, 1840; General Sir Henry Tuson, 1836. May 1: Duke 
of Connaught, 1850; Miss Marie Corelli; Lord Graham, 1878 ; 
Sir Theodore Fry, 1836. May 2: Sir Walter Gilbey, 1831; 
Lord Hampden, 1841; Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 1859. May 3: 
Lady Colin Campbell, Sir Alfred Lyall, 1835; Lord Spencer 
Douglas Compton, 1893. May 4: Lord Torphichen, 1846; Sir 
J. Heathcoat-Amory, 1829; Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, 
1840. May 5: the Empress Eugénie; Lord Corry, 1870; Sir 
Clement Hill, 1845. 


The King’s Representative. 
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Bullet-proof Skin.—The case which 
came before Mr. Denman, where a man 
who was shot at with an air gun 
was only bruised as the pellets did 
not penetrate the skin, calls to mind 
another curious instance of a peculiarly hard skin. A 
gentleman in the south of Ireland was shot accidentally by 
a friend who was standing only some thirty yards away. 
Out of forty grains of shot that went through his 
clothes only one penetrated his skin, and a doctor 
who saw him shortly afterwards remarked that in the 
case of a normal skin at least thirty shots would have 
penetrated the flesh under like circumstances. 


| 


_ Health Diet.—A correspondent sends me the follow- 
ing menu of his daily diet for the past thirty-five years, 
and recommends it because he is eighty-two and has 
never known a day’s illness since he adopted this par- 
ticular way of 
dieting himself: 
Breakfast — one 
cup of tea, 2 oz. 


In Rotten Row 


[The smart people who are given over 
to motoring no longer care to ride in the 


bread, and an Park, and the Row presents quite a deserted 
egg; lunch—30Z.  appearance.—Daily Paper.j 
bised and id Once on a time in Rotten Row 

ee See I watched fair dames pass to and fro, 
water; dinner— 


Each mounted on a prancing steed 
Of glossy coat and matchless breed. 


And cavaliers both brave and gay 
Escorted them upon their way. 
Tn truth it was a pretty sight, 


+ lb. meat, 2 oz. 
bread, and halfa 
glass of whisky. 
This - somewhat 
restricted fare no 


doubt agreed ex- 
cellently well 
with my corre- 
spondent, but un- 
fortunately —_ he 
has no proof that 
a more substan- 


And one to make the heart grow light. 


But seated in a motor car 

They take their pleasure now afar; 
The Ladies’ Mile on either hand 
Is but a waste of desert sand. 


Yet now and then the passer-by 
May be observed to turn and fly, 


tial and varied 
diet would not 
have agreed 
equally well with him, and there is certainly nothing 
whatsoever to prove that his particular diet would 
agree with anyone else. 


Poor fellow! it upsets him so 
To see a horse in Rotten Row! 


Emigrating Ireland.—It is the earnest hope of both 
landlord and tenant that the present Land Bill will 
put a stop to the steady tide of emigration from Ireland 
by giving to the people a more permanent interest in 
their farms and making them more valuable. Men, 
however, who have studied the causes of emigration 
from Ireland do not entertain very roseate views as to 
the ability of the Land Bill to keep the people at home. 
There is at present a determined effort being made by 
a certain portion of the community to revive Irish 
industries and improve the commercial prosperity of the 
country, but unfortunately goods of Irish manufacture are 
somewhat high in price. 


Chusseau-Flaviens 


THE WIFE OF THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, LADY MONSON 
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“Fay ce que Voudras.”—There 
is no more picturesque spot on the 
Thames than Medmenham Abbey, to 
which I paid a visit only the other 
day. The place has so many asso- 
ciations. Once the home of the old Cistercian monks it 
obtained notoriety in the eighteenth century by being the 
habitation of the Hell Fire Club, whose presence there is 
commemorated in a tablet over the doorway containing the 
old French words, ‘‘ Fay ce que Voudras.’’ The story of 


MEDMENHAM ABBEY 
Showing to the right the motto of the Hell Fire Club over the door 


the presence of Sir Francis Dashwood, John Wilkes, and 
other notorious men of that day has been told so many 
times—best of all, perhaps, in an almost forgotten novel, 
Chrysal ; ov, the Story of a Guinea. 


Medmenham To-day.—The present owner is Mr. R. W. 
Hudson, and he is to be congratulated on having restored 
the building with so much taste and judgment. New 
architecture has been added to the old structure it is 
true, but not with the ignorance and stupidity that so often 
accompany restoration. The founder of Medmenham Abbey 
was Hugh de Bolebec in the twelfth century, and a charter 
of King John, dated June 3, 1201, confirmed that grant in 
the following words :— 


The monks shall have and shall hold the manor of Medmenham with a'l things 
pertaining thereto, well & in peace, free & quietly, & honorably, in the church & in the 
mill, & in the meadows to wit, both the pasture lands 
& all things pertaining thereto, with all their liberties, as 
the Charter of the aforesaid Hugh de Bolebec, which 
they have from him, reasonably testifies. 


Recently Medmenham Abbey came into 
the possession of its present owner, 
Mr. Robert William Hudson, who pur- 
chased it (with Danesfield, his Bucks 
residence, where he has erected a fine 
new mansion) from Mr. Scott Murray. 
The fabric of the abbey was restored in 
1898 at great expense by Mr. Hudson, 
who is continually spending unlimited 
sums in the improvement of the estate 
and the betterment of his tenants and 
employés. The lessee, Captain Pirie, 
who now occupies the abbey, is, with 
Mr. Hudson and Mr. John Thompson, 
part owner of the famous “ Tantivy” 
coach and its splendid stud of thirty 
high-class harness horses and hunters 
that work the Henley to Windsor road 
in the season. Captain Pirie can then 
be seen handling the ribbons behind a 
handsome quartet on the Henley road. 


A HELL FIRE MOTTO. 


THE PRESENT LESSEE OF MEDMENHAM 
ABBEY 


Captain Pirie at home with his canaries 
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Needless to say his team is not allowed 
to take for its motto ‘“‘ Fay ce que 
Voudras”’ or any modernised rendering 
of the sentiment. 


The King and the Militia—His Majesty has recently given 
a proof of the deep interest he takes in the militia by 
presenting the Militia Rifle Association with a beautifully 
chased silver cup to be held from year to year by the 
battalion whose officers make the best independent practice 
in the annual course prescribed for trained men. No 
battalion will be considered qualified unless all its company 
officers present at the annual training shall 


have fired the- full course. WING <> CwiDy 
which was won for the first time by the 
7th Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, was 
specially designed and manu- factured by 


the Elkingtons. 


The Sunday 
Problem Solved. 
—The  exten- 
sion of the 
electric trams 


from Hammer- 
smith and Shep- 
herd’s Bush .to 
Kingston and 
Hampton Court 
has apparently solved the 


question of 


what to do on Sunday in London. 
At any rate, for the last two Sundays 
every tram running in that direction 
was crowded inside and out. I would, 


however, suggest to the 
that unless something can 
prevent the fight for seats 
mersmith and Shepherd’s 
popularity of the extended 
be considerably diminished. 
the right direction would 
case of certain Hampton 
to charge nothing less than tye ines GIFT TO 


authorities 
be done to 
at Ham- 
Bush the 


Court cars 
the fare for 


the full journey. This THE MILITIA would pre- 
vent persons who only cup presented by hen iutend: «to 
travel as far as Kew or Majesty to encourage Chiswick 


straight shooting in 


crowding out would-be 
militia regiments 


passengers 
for Hampton Court. 

Coal as a Wedding Present.—When Mr. Harry Nicholls, 
the comedian, was married five-and-twenty years ago Mr. 
Herbert Campbell sent him a ton of coals as’ a wedding 
present. ‘Why a ton of coals?” asked Mr. Nicholls. 
“Because I want to make it warm for you,” said Mr. 
Campbell, who told the story at the meeting of the Drury 
Lane Masonic Lodge which met recently to congratulate 
Mr, and Mrs. Nicholls. 


Quotation Marks Gone Mad.—One of the most gratifying 
improvements in journalism during the last few years has 
been the gradual elimination of the 
atrocities known as inverted commas. 
Not so long ago the inverted comma 
was the hall mark of columns dealing 
with society and sport in newspapers 
which ought to have known better. 
The precise object supposed to have 
been obtained in alluding to Mrs, John 
Smith as Mrs. “Jack” Smith or to 
Mrs. William Robinson as. Mrs, 
“ Willie’’ Robinson I have never been 
able to understand, unless, indeed, the 
quotation marks were intended to deli- 
cately signify the writer’s familiarity 
with Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Robinson. 
The love of quotation marks, however, 
still lingers in the suburbs, where the 
owners of stucco mansions still persist 
in encaging the name of their particular 
villa in inverted commas. There is no 
reason why aman should not christen 
his pile of bricks and mortar the 
Lilacs if he so pleases, but why print 
the name at the top of his note paper as 
though it were a quotation ? 
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Miss Lily Brayton as “Katusha” in “Resurrection.” 


Btograph 


INNOCENCE CORRUPTION 


Miss Brayton has just succeeded Miss Lena Ashwell as Katusha in Resurrection at His Majesty's, Miss Ashwell having had to leave to play in Dante with Sir Henry Irvirg 
Miss Brayton originally played the part of the nice girl in the play at His Majesty's and afterwards went on tour. The first picture shows her in the opening of the y lay in her 
young joyous innocence. The second shows her in the prison scene after she has been convicted of murder. She is no longer neat and childlike but slatternly and defiant 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE WALK TO BRIGHTON 


‘An Interview with One of the Competitors. 


o sporting event for many years 
has excited so much interest as 
the Stock Exchange Brighton walk 
next Friday. Most of the daily papers 
of the past week have been devoting a 
day-by-day column to the great event— 
what the several competitors are doing, 
small talk about the conditions of the 
race, and the fluctuations in betting on 
the result. It has unfortunately been 
made an unwritten law on the Stock 
Exchange that no members of the House 
are to give any information under their 
own name, but the writer has been able 
to elicit the opinion of many of the 
competitors. ‘‘ The idea of the race,” 
said one competitor, ‘‘ originated some 
months ago with a sporting bet made 
with a certain stockbroker, whose figure 
and habits, to put it mildly, are not built 
on athletic lines, that he would not walk 
to Brighton in two days. After that the 
matter was taken up seriously, a com- 
mittee was organised, and conditions 
were drawn up for a formal race to 
Brighton. By the way, it seems to be 
a popular impression that the race is 
limited to members of the House. This 
is not the case at all. Anyone con- 
nected with the Stock Exchange is 
allowed to compete, and as a matter of 
fact many of the competitors are clerks in stockbrokers’ and 
jobbers’ offices. What lends additional excitement to the 
race is that it is what is known as a sealed handicap; 
that is to say, the time allowance the various competitors 
receive will not be made known till after the race, so that it 
will be quite possible for the man who finishes tenth or 
twelfth to be actually first on time allowance.” 

‘“* How were the various handicaps arranged?” ‘“ Very 
simply. Each competitor had to send in to the committee 
his weight and age, and on this basis the handicap was 
formed. Of course in the case of men who were well 
known for their past athletic performances something more 
than weight and age was taken into consideration, but in 
the case of the large majority of the competitors the date 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
The entrance in Old Broad Street 


of their birth and the figure at which they turned the scale . 


were the only factors in settling what handicap they were 
to receive. A very rigid rule was made that while the 
committee were at liberty to publish any competitor’s 
weight, his age was to be regarded as an inviolable secret.” 

“Is there much betting on the event in the House?” “A 
fairamount I should say. Many of the members are making 
books and the current odds can be obtained just as in the 
Derby or any big race. At present the first favourite is 
Mr. G. Hoare, but I daresay some changes will take place 
before the day of the race. Of the less-fancied men Mr. Hare 
Duke has, I think, the best chance. If you like long odds 
I should certainly recommend you to back him; he will 
probably start at about 1o to 1. Another competitor well 
worth backing is Mr. A. Cliff, whom most of the newspapers 
for some reason or other describe as Mr. ‘ Clift.’ ”’ 

In view of the numerous wagers which are being made 
on the walk there is some discussion as to whether the 
Amateur Athletic Association’s rules, under which the event 
is taking place, will not be broken by various competitors. 

One of the rules says that ‘‘an amateur is one who has 
never competed for a money prize, or monetary considera- 
tion, or for any declared wager or staked bet.” There is no 
doubt that a good many of the competitors have backed 
themselves to get to Brighton within various periods of 
time, but on the other hand the men are so obviously bent 
on walking for sport’s sake and not for the wager that there 
is no likelihood of anyone seriously raising the question. 
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On the contrary, there is wide-spread 
admiration of the good sportsmanship 
which has prompted such a large number 
of business men to enter the field, and 
it is generally felt that the walk will 
revive popular interest in long-distance 
pedestrianism, which has_ practically 
been killed by professionalism. 

Since the date of the race was fixed 
most of the competitors have gone into 
training, more or less strict. Some of 
them have actually engaged the services 
of a professional trainer, but the majority 
are content with docking their cigars 
and walking to and from the City 
every day. A standing joke on the 
Stock Exchange now is that its mem- 
bers have given up racing for trains. 
and have taken up training for the race. 
As the day of the contest appro: ches 
the enthusiasm for it has grown more 
furious, and «veryone who lives in the 
neighbourhood of Throgmorton Street 
has become infected with the epidemic, 
which has been named ‘‘ pedestrianitis.”’ 

Long lines of brokers are seen 
every morning working their way along 
the lanes and by-paths that lead City- 
wards. The grand feeling of muscular 
vigour and manly strength that gets 
hold of them beams out of their 
countenances as they push forward along the road. They 
trip, prance, gallop, and gallivant like one long-drawn-out 
cake-walk making its way into the City. 

Unlike the crews in the Boat Race the competitors in the 
great Stock Exchange race will strive for something more 
substantial than mere honour and glory. There will be six 
prizes in all—three for those who actually finish first, second, 
and third, and three for the winners according to time 
allowance. In addition every competitor who completes 
the whole course will be awarded a medal. 

It is only natural that there should be constant rumours 

of tall performances by ‘“‘ dark horses’’ during training, and 
the latest report is that a competitor did twenty-five miles 
in_44 hours last Sunday. 
_ All interest really centres in the scratch race, for it is 
impossible for the handicappers to know the form of men 
who have never done any long walks before. It is quite 
possible that one competitor may be found—when the 
sealed handicap has been opened—to have won by an hour 
or two. 

One result of the coming event is that the Stock 
Exchange is being inundated with samples and price lists 
of every imaginable commodity that can possibly be asso- 
ciated with walking. Shoes warranted to remain ‘“ easy ” 
after any number of leagues have been traversed, prepara- 
tions that are calculated to rejuvenate aged or middle-aged 
limbs and restore the jaded frame at the terrible fortieth 
mile, garments that will keep the wearer cool in the uphill 
struggles and warm when the biting wind sweeps the 
hilltop, and strength-giving fluids that will nourish at the 
beginning of the contest and stimulate towards the close 
are among the wonder-working articles now pressed upon 
the attention of the 107 ‘‘ Brighton starters.” 

The Stock Exchange is determined to present a proud 
front to the athletic world on Friday. Some of the starters 
hope to equal, if not to beat, the record—8 hr. 43 min. 16 sec. 
The distance is 52} miles. 

The following competitors will attempt to cover the dis- 
tance in nine hours or less: Messrs. G. Hoare, G. Broad, 
G. D. Nicholas, Stephen Spurling, Harry Vandervell, W. 
Nicholas, A. Cliff, J. H. Childs, H. Duke, A. R. William-- 
son, W. Bristowe, and E. N. Carr. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE WALK 


How Oppenheimer completed the distance 
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BRIDGE AS SHE IS 


Pp” me, gentle reader! I am trying to learn bridge, and 
to aid my efforts have purchased a little book entitled 
Bridge, and How to Play It. 

I find it is divided into seven chapters, an appendix, and 
an index, not to mention a separate preface for each of 
various editions, and a whole page headed “ Historical ”’ in 
large black letters, which only informs me that, though no 
one knows whence the game comes, it has come to stay. 

Wishing to get a thorough groundwork I turn first of 
all to the chapter headed ‘“‘ Rules of Bridge.” I have been 
playing the game in a casual, happy-go-lucky way for 
nearly a year and am ashamed to find how ignorant I am of 
even the primary rules. To begin with I am told that :— 

“The game is played with the ordinary pack of fifty-two 
cards.”’ 

Round at the club, now, we usually use only fifty-one, 
and I must make a careful note of this and inform the 
secretary as I know they would like to play the strict game. 

“At any time before the cards are cut a player may 
order new cards at his own expense, but he must provide 
two new packs of which his adversaries have the choice.” 

Really this is too much! It’s pretty bad when we play 
halfpenny points and Jones holds four aces in his own hand 
three deals running, but if one has to go buying packs of 
cards every minute—and two packs at that, mind you—well, 
frankly, it’s not good enough ! 

‘Tf more than four persons wishing to play enter the 
room simultaneously they must cut to decide who is to play 
first. The four lowest play.’ 

This is important. The door of our card-room is narrow 
and there is distinctly an element of danger attached to the 
efforts of more than four people trying to get in simul- 
taneously. It simplifies matters, however, to be told that 
the four lowest play, since this point would probably be 
decided by the language used ! 

“Tf a player breaks up a table 

Well, upon my word! I don’t know where the author 
is in the habit of playing. He says something in his preface 
about Smyrna, but although rough play of this sort may 
be in vogue out there I must inform him, respectfully 
but firmly, that the clubs in this country would imme- 
diately expel any members who indulged in violence of 
this sort. 

‘‘ Every player has a right to shuffle the cards, but this 
must not be done under the table.” 

This calls for comment I think. Is the author dealing 
with bridge as an after-dinner game, or is he merely 
thinking of experiences he has had with the heathen 
Chinee? If the former, then I would point out to him 
that by the new Licensing Act the necessity for such a rule 
is done away with. On the other hand, it may simply be 
taken as a recommendation to keep one’s feet still. 

Turning to the chapter headed ‘‘On Drawing Infe- 
rences’’ I find many valuable hints. After dilating upon 
the obvious inferences to be drawn from certain leads we 
are told that :— 

“The king and knave are now plainly marked in the 
leader’s hand.” 

It now dawns upon me why there is the necessity for 
such a rule as that about the purchase of new packs of 
cards. It might after all be cheaper in the long run. 

A little further on we learn that under certain circum- 
stances :— 

‘«« There is a possibility that the ace may be in the leader’s 
hand, and to guard against this the dealer must always con- 
tinue the suit with an honour.” 

True. But would it not be far simpler and more in 
keeping with the style of play, to govern which these hints 
seem to have been written, if the dealer, discarding any 
honour he had, made certain of the position of all the aces 
by secreting them up his sleeve beforehand ? 

“Tt is quite a usual occurrence to see a bad player.” 

This is the first statement I have come to yet for the 
truth of which I can vouch. In my own limited experience 
I have found it quite the exception to find an even passable 
one. 


” 
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PLAYED 
By Gordon Meggy. 


The call for trumps is made a point of. Sometimes it is 
made on the second round, sometimes on the third or fourth, 
and sometimes even later. We are even told that :— 

“The call for trumps is sometimes used when all the 
trumps are out, and it must be taken as an invitation to the 
leader to change his suit.” 

This is getting somewhat intricate. Are we to take a 
portmanteau with us every time we want a friendly rubber ? 

“This signal may often be used to great advantage 
towards the close of a hand.” 

Very useful. Of course, one could then have con- 
veniently left all one’s money in the pocket of the other 
trousers. 

_ “The leader accordingly changes his suit, although in 
doing so he may often be somewhat in the dark.”’ 

Ob horror! No lights! He may accidentally put his 
coat on inside out. 

Then there is the ‘trump suit echo” and the “ Bath 
coup’’—the Turkish bath coup, though not mentioned, is, 
I am told, equally important—and in fact there are calls for 
leads of some kind or another right up to the end of the 
hand. Even the last card played, it seems to me, might in 
itself be a call for something or other. Why not play with 
a pack of 1o4 cards? Think what a beautiful chance this 
would give the really good player who understood ‘ calls.” 
I believe there is money in this and shall recommend my 
idea to the club. 

The author particularly states that the declarer should 
value his hand at its best. That is to say, I suppose, he 
must try and persuade himself that he holds the ace, king, 
and queen of every suit and so declare ‘‘no trumps.” [| 
shall certainly lend this book to all the friends I play bridge 
with. 

There are certain unwritten laws to the infringement of 
which no penalty is attached; for instance, a player must 
not ;— 

‘* Revoke on purpose.” 

“Ask to see the last trick except it be for his own 
information.” 

That is to say, he must not do so just to gain time while 
he exchanges cards with his partner under the table or goes 
through his pocket in search of the missing ace of trumps 
which he has mislaid. One or two more somewhat less 
obvious rules might also be added such as :— 

‘““A player must not hold his cards face outwards.” 

‘* The cards must be held in the hands, not in the feet.” 

‘A player must not sit with his back to the table.” 

“The losers, when settling, must not attempt to pass 
base coin.” 

Now that I know all about the game I intend recom- 
mending the club to rebuild its card-room. It must be a 
large, airy chamber with padded walls, cast-iron tables 
(screwed to the floor), and very wide doorways, while the 
tables must be surrounded by an artful arrangement of 
mirrors enakling the players to see all the hands and so 
obviate the necessity of such immense exercise of brain- 
power during a time supposed to be devoted to recreation. 


The Tupp’ny Tube 


Oh Tupp’ny Tube! hear me complain, 
‘Time and again I’ve tried in vain 
To guess- but let me state my case. 
Each morning citywards I race, 
At eventide come back again. 


I use the lifts, I would explain, 
Though overcrowding is my bane, 
(The way they’re packed is a disgrace, 
Oh Tupp’ny Tube!) 


But never—though with might and main 
I run the barrier gate to gain— 
Am I in time. With fierce grimace 
’Tis always slammed right in my face. 
Why do your lifts miss every train, 
Oh Tupp’ny Tube? 
G. E. F 
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THE DAINTY ART OF MINIATURE PAINTING 


American Beauties as Portrayed by Carl Weidner. 


MRS. JOHN B. THAYER MRS. JOHN B. HENDERSON 


MRS. HAROLD BARING MRS. ELLIS HOFFMAN 
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A Visit in Advance to Sir Henry Irving. 


eee will be a great day to playgoers, for Dante 

enters Drury Lane in the guise of Sir Henry Irving, 
who will produce the play which M. Sardou with a 
collaborator, M. Moreau, has written for him. 


The “Lane ” Waiting.—Darkness made visible by the dim 
lantern of the Drury Lane watchman; the stage almost 
black, darker, indeed, than the auditorium, for it is only 
illuminated now and then by a flash of sheet lightning, 
very similar to the real thing; no other light there but the 
“spot ’? which follows the prompter’s book wherever its 
possessor may happen to be—a weird, uncanny effect ; 
silence, too, save for occasional cries from the region of the 
footlights to the mechanicians; and out of it all, distinct, 
decisive, dominating, the unmistakable voice of ‘the 
Master,” as his brother actors love to regard him. Such 
was my impression of a favoured peep into the theatre 
during a night rehearsal of Dante. These rehearsals have 
lasted from twelve to fourteen hours a day since the end of 
March. This is not to be wondere1 at when it is considered 
that the production is quite as big as anything done by 
Sir Henry Irving during his thirty years stay at the 
Lyceum, Faust not excepted. It taxes the enormous 
resources of Drury Lane stage and 
monopolises every available inch of 
space for its scenery. 


Why French Scenery ?—‘‘ Why,” I 
said to Sir Henry in a moment when 
he was free—and there are but few of 
these on such occasions—‘‘ have you 
used French scenery?’ His answer 
was unanswerable. ‘As the play is 
the work of French authors, and as 
M. Sardou is fond of seeing the 
mechanical side of his work, the 
scenery has been painted in Paris.” 
But the putting of it together has of 
necessity been done in London and 
in the theatre which is to see the 
first representation of the drama. It 
will be readily imagined that much 
has had to be done on this side in 
order to attain that perfection for 
which Sir Henry Irving is noted in 
all his productions. The infinite 
capacity for taking pains is one 
striking point as you watch him at 
work. I was much interested on the 
occasion of my visit to see how he 
insisted on getting a certain effect 
visible from the back of the stage 
to the top of the gallery, how he tried 
it over and over again until he got it right, even mounting 
some high steps and remaining there—instead of trusting to 
a subordinate—until he was assured of the precise result. 


The Progress of the Play.—After all, however, the play 
and its opportunities for acting concern the public more 
nearly than pictorial effect, which to a certain extent is 
a necessity in so vast a theatreas Drury Lane. The drama 
is not strictly confined to history in its details, otherwise 
the contriving of a good piece would have been to attempt 
the impossible, but the embodiment of the poet at the most 
elevated period of his life is a more important, a more 
ambitious, matter. For this purpose he is shown in the 
later phase of his career, and although the evolution of 
Dante from his internal struggles and earthly passions to 
his soul-redemption is the object of the play the human 
interest has not been forgotten, so the dramatists have 
given him a daughter whom he seeks and protects through- 
out the drama. This is only the pivot of the plot. Around 
it centres scene after scene of varying picturesqueness, of 
great dramatic effect, and of much that is fine in the way of 
acting. The drama, which is in a prologue and four acts, 
is, of course, serious throughout, but it ends happily. 


M. Victorien Sardou 
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An Act with Seven Scenes.—The great act of the play 
from a spectacular point of view and as an indication of 
the delineation of character which the dramatists have set 
themselves is the third, which contains no fewer than seven 
scenes. Dante is imagined at the time when, tired of his 
own existence and of the sins of the world, his better self 
has conquered and he has realised that men should endeavour 
“to love the good, beyond which is nought that may be 
aspired to.”’ He passes through tribulation of soul until he 
resolves to ascend ‘‘ the delectable mountain, which is the 
beginning and the cause of all gladness.” Dante in the 
first scene of this act, which is laid in the graveyard of San 
Miniato by the tomb of Beatrice, is in despair when the 
shade of Beatrice appears and denounces him for his weak- 
ness and bids him, would he redeem himself and obtain his 
wish, to brave the trials, to witness the strange scenes of 
the unseen world, with Virgil for guide. The fragment from 
the ‘‘ Inferno,” ‘“‘ Purgatorio,” and ‘“ Paradiso”? which the 
dramatists have introduced gives us, although not in the 
same order, the most familiar scenes from The Divine Comedy. 


Dante Almost Deified.—In the last act we return from the 
supernatural to the earthly. We are in the magnificent 
palace of the popes at Avignon. 
Here Dante, purified and strength- 
ened by the terrible and impressive 
scenes which he has just witnessed, 
acts and speaks as one inspired—as 
a prophet rather than a man. The 
Dante of the earlier scenes, stirred by 
the passions of the time, has vanished ; 
so also has the disappointed, despair- 
ing Dante who sought to find eternal 
rest over the grave of Beatrice. He 
is a new man, purged of his faults, 
freed of his passions, firm in his 
faith, one who knows, believes, loves, 
and acts accordingly—a fine figure, 
strong in his redemption, a saint on 
earth. Of the impersonation of 
Dante it is too soon to speak. 


A Part after Sir Henry’s own Heart. 
—‘‘ Why did Sir Henry produce the 
play?”’ Can there be any doubt 
. about that? You have only to look 
at his keen, ascetic face to see that 
he was born to play Dante, and I 
was not surprised when he told me 
that he had set his mind on the part 
years and years ago. He has thought 
about it, dreamed about it, pondered 
its magnificent possibilities, and I 
think you will find to-morrow that the result will be as 
remarkable as his unforgettable Becket. 


Aeutlinge? 


THE AUTHOR OF THE DANTE PLAY 


The Authors.—When you look at the portrait of Sardou 
you cannot help being struck with the keenness of that 
face, too. What alertness there must be in the veteran 
playwright to be able at the age of seventy-two to tackle 
such an enormous subject as Dante, and that, too, after forty- 
three years of incessant work, for he has been writing plays 
since 1860. M. Kmile Moreau, who has collaborated with 
M. Sardou here as well as in Sans-Géne, isa younger man. 
His plays have been seen at the Frangais, the Vaudeville, 
the Ambigu, the Porte St. Martin, and the Théatre 
Librein Paris. The play has been translated by Sir Henry’s 
younger son, Laurence, who as an ex-candidate for the 
diplomatic service speaks French like a native. He has 
had much running backwards and forwards to Paris to 
consult with the French authors, and he has helped his 
father greatly with the production on which London will 
be asked to pronounce to-morrow evening. Sir Henry told 
me that he likes his new quarters at the Lane, for the 
house is better suited to his purpose and mare modern 
“behind” than the Lyceum. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


remarkable thing about golf in compari- 

son with other athletic games is the 

long period during which players are able to 

maintain first-class form. With few excep- 

tions ten years is the outside limit of a man’s 

appearance in first-class cricket or football, 

but at golf there are numerous instances of 

players who played a first-class game twenty- 

five years ago and are still about as good as 
ever. 


Pre ages of the players in last year’s 

international match make. a_ highly 
interesting piece of statistics. The youngest 
on the English side was Mr. Branston, who 
was twenty-one, and the oldest Mr. Hutchings, 


any young men played except as professionals. 
The amateurs who could play what is now 
regarded as a first-class game could easily be 
counted on one hand, and even to have the 
accomplishment of the multitudinous modern 
‘scratch ” man was the rarest distinction. 


? 

“he young boys of the “ great vintage year’ 
and its immediate neighbours therefore 

fell heirs to a practically unexploited heritage, 
and it must be said that they have done full 
justice to the great possibilities of the game 
as an athletic sport for youth. It is a remark- 


able thing that no golfer born since 1870 has 
yet succeeded in rivalling the exploits of the 
best of this historic bunch. 


BRUACH MOHR, MACHRIHANISH 


who was fifty-three. On the Scottish side the 
youngest was Mr. Mackenzie, who was twenty- 
two, and the oldest Mr. Balfour Melville, who 
was forty-eight. The average age of the 
teams worked out at thirty-three for the Eng 
lish and thirty-four for the Scottish. 


PUES interesting fact about golfers’ ages 

is the number of first-class players who 
were born in the year- 1869, which is known 
as the “ great vintage year ” of golt. The late 
Mr. Tait just escaped it by a month or two, 
but the following leading players, amongst 
others, first saw the light during its course: 
H. H. Hilton, J. L. Low, E. C. Hambro, H. 
S. Colt, H. M. Braybrooke, and R. O. J. 
Dallmeyer. The following were also born 
in the immediately preceding or succeeding 
yeirs: Harry Vardon, James Braid, J. H. 
Taylor, R. H. de Montmorency, C. E. Dick, 
and many others. 


N° doubt one reason why this period was 

so prolific of fine players is that the 
great boom in golf began about 1886 at 
precisely the time when these players were all 
at the impressionable age of fifteen or sixteen. 
The amateur championship itself was first 
played in 1886, and with that golf began to be 
talked about. Mr. John Ball, jun., Mr. 
Laidlay, and Mr. Horace Hutchinson showed 
that it was a game which called forth a very 
high degree of strength and skill, and that it 
was not merely a pastime for the aged. 


p to about that period, even in Scotland, 
except, perhaps, at one or two places 

like St. Andrews and Musselburgh, golf was 
the game of the middle-aged and old. Hardly 


DHE LFATLER 


By Garden G. Smith. 


A® ingenious American has been estimating 

what it costs Mr. Rockefeller, the multi- 
millionaire, to take a day off for golf. Esti- 
mating Mr. Rockefeller’s wealth at $500,000,000 
and his income at 5 percent. the following 
values would be represented :— 


One stroke - Ss e $90°60 
One average hole - - 277°20 
Average nine holes -  2,484°80 
One morning’s sport - 11,016°68 


M:« Francis Bowler Keene, the American 

“laureate of the links,” has been 
appointed United States Consul at Florence. 
There is a golf course at Florence, so we may 
hope to have some Italian golf lyrics in due 
course. 


n Golf Illustrated some portraits of golf- 
ing dogs have recently appeared. Itscems 
that many golfers have trained dogs who 
accompany them on the round, and when a 
ball disappears in gorse or rough ground the 
golfing dog at the word of command soon 
recovers it. In these days of expensive golf 
balls such dogs must be treasures, for not only 
do they find their masters’ Jost balls to the 
saving of holes and half-crowns, but they 
retrieve the derelicts of others in numbers 
that would produce quite a tidy little annual 
income if turned into money. 


n a friendly match no objection can be 
made to the use of the canine caddie, 
since, probably, its owner allows his opponent 
to avail himself of his services. But in a 
tournament or in a medal round it seems 
quite clear that such adventitious aids should 


THE FIRST TEE, 


here are few spots that draw the feet of 
the golfing pilgrim like Machrihanish. 
The very word has a strange witchery, and 
the place itself fully realises the wildness and 
remoteness which its name suggests. Machri- 
hanish is a small hamlet on a fine bay on the 
south-west shore of the Mull of Cantyre. The 
full swell of the Atlantic rolls upon its beach, 
for here Ireland does not “ block the way,” 
and the westerly winds that freshen its links 
have touched no land since America. The 
golf course is a natural one of great beauty. 
The character of the ground is undulating, the 
sand bunkers are on a Titanic scale, and the 
turf is perfect. 
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MACHRIHANISH 


be prohibited unless every competitor is 
equally served. Only five minutes are allowed 
for looking for a lost ball, and if it be not 
found in that time heavy penalties are exactcd. 
The rule does not actually prohibit the use of 
dogs, but there can be no doubt that its pro- 
visions were made solely in view of human 
agencies. 


ApS Dieppe Golf Club announces a number 
of open competitions for the coming 
months, both for ladies and gentlemen. The 
first is at Whitsuntide on June 1, 2, and 3, 
the second in July, and there is to be a big 
tournament beginning on August 8. 


PAE eA EER. 


THE BRAN PIE. 


It has been interesting and also rather amusing to read 
the conclusions come to by the British working-class 
delegates who went over to see for themselves the methods 
of the United States, and to find out whether the Americans 
were so far ahead of us, and if so, why. The travellers 
have given us much useful information, and perhaps their 
unconscious self revelation has been as valuable a bit of 
information as any. For by noting what they saw and how 
they saw it we may get a glimpse into the better class of 
trade-union mind, and this is what very nearly concerns 
ourselves, even more than does American competition. 
Te the first place the superiority of the West is not recog- 
nised as universal or as crushing and inevitable. The 
United States still retain some of the great advantage of 
adapting old experience to a new continent and applying 
civilised science to the lavish resources of the wilderness. 
But this is a superiority that is passing to the virgin soil of 
Canada, and the pioneers are going northward now as they 
once went westward. Again, in some trades and manu- 
factures British workers are still ahead or on full equality. 
Yet, taking the American all round, he seems to prosper 
more than his kindred competitor by thinking more and 
being keener over whatever he has to do. He works, 
master and man, at high tension. When he can do his 
work perfectly he invents a machine to do it for him. 
When another machine is a little better than his he takes 
the new improvement at any cost. He knows what he 
wants and gets to it by the shortest way. Work is for 
him not an end but the means to an end. He never settles 
down content; the artisan has another possible dozen to 
make in the day and will not rest till he can make them; 
the commercial traveller has another ten dollars of commis- 
sion to earn; the manufacturer has another furnace or still 
or power-loom to keep running at full capacity ; the capitalist 
has another railway or line of steamers or mine to capture. 


i ie has its good and its evil side. In part it is the 
outcome of an exhilarating climate as also is the 
greater sobriety of the workman. The exaggerated zeal of 
temperance advocates in America is excused by the speedier 
ruin of the drinker. The northern European can stand a 
certain quantity of stimulant without being much the 
worse apparently in health or character, but the more 
nervous and excitable body and brain of the American 
would be ruined by less indulgence. Alcohol does to some 
extent ‘keep out the damp.” Ina clear, dry air there is 
no damp to keep out. Business takes the place of drink 
or sport as a stimulant. Men speculate on the hams of 
Chicago pigs instead of on the legs of thoroughbred horses. 
Work is not a disagreeable necessity but a passion; but it 
must be work with an object and a reason. 
S° we come to the defect of the British manufacturer and 
workman—lack of imagination, limited horizon. Both 
stick to the old methods and the old needs. The mere 
difference in wages, discounted as it is by difference in 
prices, does not account for the superior prosperity of the 
American. It is because he wants a house of his own, a 
business of his own, that he often gets them; the English 
worker would rather have a drink or ‘‘a bit on a horse,” 
The American is not more moral or self-denying by nature, 
but he looks further ahead and sees what is worth doing 
and what is not. 


n the other hand, this high tension has its drawbacks. 
There is in American business cities a feverish rushing 

to and fro for no imaginable use or profit. The men who 
are shot aloft in express elevators and hung on the telephone, 
or snatch an indigestible mouthful almost without halting, 
are not really doing more business than the staid, reserved, 
and leisurely members of an old-established London firm. 
A good deal of this movement is aimless and useless, the 
mere outcome of a restless temperament. Mechanical speed 
has outstripped the capacity of the human mind to make 
use of it. There is no delight in the work, absorbing as it 
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By Adrian Ross. 


is; it is done before the worker can contemplate it. The 
leisurely joy of creation is not there. An American deity 
would have made the world in one day and hurried off to 
make another before the mountains were dry. 
B" there is one undoubted advantage for American and 
German workmen and manufacturers alike over the 
British. They are sure of the home market and the employ- 
ment resulting from it. This is not enough to keep 
German industry prosperous, but it is enough to absorb 
most of the products of American work. The free-trade 
doctrine that protection stifles the industries that it shelters, 
at any rate after they are strong enough to stand alone, has 
not held good where progressive races were concerned. Sure 
of almost monopolising an important home market, the two 


great protectionist manufacturing countries started to cap- 
ture the international market. 


s not this enough to explain the timidity of the average 
British manufacturer ? He has no wide margin of duty 
shielding him from foreign competition. He cannot afford to 
relegate the slightly obsolete machine to the scrap heap and 
take the absolutely latest and best; he is not at all sure of 
getting back his outlay, so he potters on, falling behind his 
competitors. It is hardly his fault. He would be far more 
daring in incurring expense if he knew that his products 
would be bought at home at a price considerably above 
what they would obtain abroad. 


bbe are other causes of British weakness noted by the 

delegates. Ifa British workman does piecework and 
very largely increases his output his wages are cut—he does 
not get full payment in proportion to the increased work 
done. Here, again, it is not so much meannessas,timidity that 
renders the manufacturer niggardly. He does not wish to 
stimulate production overmuch, for he is not sure of any 
market, even at home; competition may come from abroad, 
and the more he produces the more may be left on his 


hands. 
B the delegates did not mention that the discouragement 
of the skilled workman and the restriction of his earn- 

ings and output come from below just as much as from 
above. Ina trade union the slowest often set the pace. A 
man who makes too much is discouraged; piecework is 
objected to. The aim is to equalise wages, to cancel out 
the natural inequality of men. America is too big, and the 
working classes there are too varied in race, to render it 
possible for any labour organisation to have complete power 
over individuals. This, however, the delegates did not 
notice. 

The workman of the U.S.A, 

Has more machines and higher pay ; 

“Trade unions do not cramp him so.” 

That point, of course, we do not know. 


He works his hardest all the time; 

In England this is thought a crime— 
“Ca’ canny?” That would seem a word 
That none of us have ever heard, 


Employers on the British shore 

Should give their skilful workmen more— 
“Would not the other workmen strike?” 
Well, who’s to stop them if they like ? 


Americans in this are best ; 

They never give their plant a rest. 
“Restrict the output?” What is that? 
We don’t know what you’re driving at! 


The bad employers, you will find, 

Are making England lag behind. 

“ Are not trade unions also slow?” 
How could you think it of them? No! 


Die AeAda 2 Eke 
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THE GARMENTS OF THE RIGHTEOUS 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Allen Upward. 


n the scandalous chronicle of Littlesand it 

is written that the only mortal denizen of 

that rising health resort who has ever dared 

to engage in open combat with the rector’s 

wife, and has even brought that tremendous 

woman to acknowledge defeat, is one Hezekiah 
Brace. 

Whatever smouldering embers of ill-will 
may have been in existence before the great 
and memorable struggle between these two 
redoubted champions was over the soul of 
Hopkins’s young man. 

It must not be supposed for one moment 
that either of the antagonists entertained 
designs against the youth’s spiritual welfare. 
It was simply a case of rivalry in good works. 
Both the rector’s wife and Hezekiah Brace 
were sincerely anxious to reclaim Hopkins’s 
young man, but each was determined to do it 
on the only sound lines. 

It was at this point that the difference 
between them began. 

Mr. Brace is by worldly profession a 
jeweller, but as most of the jewellery traded in 
by him is second-hand, and as his business deal- 
ings also extend to cast-off clothing, furniture, 
ironmongery, and other miscellaneous articles, 
the harsh word, pawnbroker, is applied to him 
with a show of justice by those who are not 
his personal friends. Yet a humble worldly 
station is no bar to the loftiest spiritual rank, 
and thus it is that Mr. Hezekiah Brace holds 
the important and distinguished position of 
deacon of the Elected Methodists, or whatever 
be the title corresponding to deacon in that 
body. 

There are not many Elected Methodists in 
Littlesand, but what they lack in members 
they make up in zeal. It must not be sup- 
posed that the members of the sect go through 
a process of balloting for admission; their 
name is rather intended to denote that they 
enjoy peculiar guarantees for the future not 
possessed by other Christian bodies—that 
omnipotence has, as it were, ear-marked them 
for its own while leaving less fortunate 
Christians to take their chance. 

It need scarcely he said that this view is 
not that of our rector’s wife, according to 
whose principles all Dissenters from the 
Church of England, including Roman 
Catholics and Jews, are in rather worse case 
than the heathen pygmies of Central Africa. 
Indeed, with this firm disciplinarian salvation 
is almost a question of topography, it being 
very nearly as dangerous to go to a church 
outside your own parish as to go to a 
Mahomedan mosque or to participate in the 
hideous rites of Juggernaut in a Hindu fane. 

It will be seen by this how important it 
was to Hopkins’s young man that he should 
choose aright between his two evangel'sts. 

Hopkins’s young man drank. That was 
his besetting sin, and this gave one of his 
rescuers a great and perhaps unfair advantage 
over the other. Mr. Brace, strong in his 
Christian purpose, was not ashamed to wait out- 
side the doors of the ‘“‘ Black Rabbit” public- 
house for the young man’s appearance. He 
did not shrink on occasions from invading 
those unhallowed precincts and dragging the 


youth off by force. Naturally, strong measures 
like these were not open to the rector’s wife, 
who could only deal with the prodigal at 
second-hand through a widowed mother. In 
consequence no one was surprised to hear, 
after a short but brisk campaign, that Hop- 
kins’s young man had taken the pledge and 
become a member of the Elected Methodist 
congregation. 

The rector’s wife bore her reverse with 
patience. She knew the convert to be a 
weak youth of unstable character, and she 
waited in grim confidence for the inevitable 
relapse. It was not long in coming. The 
attendances at the Elected Methodist chapel 
gradually fell off and those at the bar of the 
“Black Rabbit” were, at first stealthily but 
soon openly, resumed. 

It was now that the rector’s wif: brought 
to bear a weapon which gave her a perhaps 
unfair advantage over the pawnbroker. She 
possessed influence with the young man’s 
employer, who supplies the rectory with bread, 
and she brought it to bear unscrupulously. 
The next stage in the contest was reached 
accordingly when Hopkins warned his young 
man that unless he reformed in earnest he 
would have to look elsewhere for a situation. 
It was understood, if not expressed, between 
the young man and Hopkins that reforming 
in earnest meant joining the branch of the 
Church of England Temperance Society 
presided over by the rector. 

From the rector to the rector’s wife was 
but a step, and from the Church of England 
Temperance Society to the Church was but 
another. Our rector, the Rev. Optimus 
Parkstone, M.A., is universally popular, but 
is reckoned the least influential person in 
Littlesand, Mrs. Parkstone, it need not be 
stated, being the most influential. Any young 
man in whom she interests herself may look 
upon his fortune as made. I myself attribute 
whatever toleration I may enjoy in Littlesand 
society to the dinner given in my honour at 
the rectory. In like manner was it with 
Hopkins’s young man. From the moment 
he came under the hands of the rector’s wife he 
socially bourgeoned forth and blossomed. The 
stages were marked by an attentive congrega- 
tion. During the first week he acquired paper 
collars. At the end of the second he had 
begun to brush his hair. On the third Sunday 
the creaking of his new boots could be heard 
above the processional. The fourth week it 
was discovered that he had a bass voice of 


_ considerable untrained force, and there was 


talk of putting him in the choir. And then 
in a moment of fatal confidence the rector’s 
wife presented Hopkins’s young man with a 
suit of the rector’s cast-off clothes with the idea 
that they would be altered for him to wear 
to church. 

All this time the Elected Methodist deacon 
had been waiting for his turn, With less 
delicacy than the rector’s wife he made some 
attempts to poach on her warren, or in more 
decorous language. to win the pervert from 
Elected. Methodism back to the fold. But 
Hopkins’s young man knew when he was 
well off, and he also knew the person he was 
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most afraid of in Littlesand. So Hezekiah had 
been obliged to soothe himself with the 
consideration which had formerly supported 
the rector’s wife but which she had since lost 
sight of. Mrs. Parkstone has assured me 
that the pawnbroker actually entered into 
some sort of an unholy alliance with the 
landlord of the “Black Rabbit,” but I think 
her righteous indignation misleads her on 
this point. I prefer to believe that -Mr. 
Brace was served by time and by the natural 
infirmity of Hopkins’s young man. 

Be the causes what they may, on the fifth 
Sunday the object of Mrs, Parkstone’s 
evangelical zeal was missing from his place in 
the gallery over against the rectorial pew. 

One person who secretly rejoiced at the 
sight of the vacant place was the organist, 
who had been coerced sorely against his will 
into promising the youth a place in the choir 
on the occasion of the forthcoming visit of 
the Bishop of Littlesand to open the new 
schools. The organist has many times 
informed me, of course in the strictest con- 
fidence, that the rector’s wife is not competent 
to direct the church music that in point of 
fact Mrs. Parkstone has no ear, but I have 
an inward conviction amounting to certainty 
that he has never told Mrs. Parkstone so. On 
this occasion he did not disguise from me the 
satisfaction with which he y.ewed the young 
man’s sudden lapse. 

My own part in these events began with 
the appeal made to me by Mrs. Parkstone a 
day or two afterwards when I was fortunate 
enough to meet her at one of those afternoon 
at homes for which Littlesand is famous. 

I had gone through the routine, at once 
elegant and dignified, which we observe on 
these occasions. I had shaken hands with 
my hostess and handed a cup of coffee to a 
strange woman who regarded me with grave 
suspicion in the dining-room; I had shaken 
hands with my host and been introduced to a 
strange man whom I regarded with grave 
suspicion in the drawing-room. I had told 
several people that it was a warm day, and I 
was just preparing to leave with honour when 
my patroness (as I must ever consider her) 
drew me into a corner and told me her 
distressing tale. 

“Tf the wretched young man had only 
given me the least warning that he was. 
going to fall back into his evil ways -you 
know, Mr. Vaughan, that I should never 
have trusted him with the rector’s things. 
But he seemed so steady and so thoroughly 
reformed, so different from the time when he 
joined those Methodists, that I really thought 
I might look upon it as a permanent change ; 
and the worst of it is that by a mistake of 
the servant’s one of the rector’s hats was. 
included in the bundle quit: unknown to me. 
And, of course,it was a regular plot between that 
wicked pawnbroker and the landlord, because 
the very first time he went into the public- 
house again they made him drunk and per- 
suaded him to pawn the things. Only, 
instead of simply pawning them that atrocious 
man, Brace, induced hin to sell them out- 
right ; such a thing was never known before: 
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DRAWN BY GUNNING KING 


Visitor : Eh, mon, but this is a verra sad affair your wife runnin’ awa] 
Host: Ah! but she’ll doe warse than that! 


Visitor : Warse than that? 
Host: Aye, she'll come back! 


e 
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in any pawnbroker’s as you know, Mr. 
Vaughan” (I consider Mrs, Parkstone was 
here using a figure of speech), “so that when 
I went round to the man’s shop—which I did, 
of course, the very moment I heard of it to 
redeem the things—the wretch actually defied 
me to my face and practically refused to part 
with them. It is revenge, he as good as con- 
fessed to me, because I had compassion on 
the poor young man and tried to do a little 
good to. him after the Elected Methodists had 
Jailed, And, of course, you understand, Mr. 
Vaughan, that in my position as wife of the 
rector of the parish it was my bare duty to 
look after one of the rector’s parishioners 
and not leave him to the tender mercies 
of any sect that tries to proselytise at our 
expense.” 

I said that, of course, I fully recognised 
this. Then I inquired what fate had over- 
taken the ecclesiastical wardrobe in Mr. 
Brace’s hands. 

‘* Ah, that is it,” Mrs, Parkstone exclaimed 
in a high tragic whisper. “ You will not 
believe me when I tell you, Mr. Vaughan.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Parkstone ! ” 

“But you will believe it when you have 
seen with your own eyes. The man has had 
the audacity to put the rector’s clothes in his 
window.” 

I began to see how serious the situation 
was. “8 

“And _ not folded up as they ought to be,” 
the rector’s wife continued. “He has had 
the low impudence to arrange them on a 
dummy, you know! That hat is on top, 
and then there is the coat and the—the rest 
of the suit. Mr. Vaughan, it is zzdecent/ I 
could have cried when | saw it.” 

I did not believe that the rector’s wife 
could have cried, but I gave her credit for the 
womanly feeling. 

“And he has ticketed them,” the lady 
pursued, her indignation rising with the re- 
capitulation of her wrongs. ‘ He has marked 
them ‘Cheap’?! And—and—that ticket will 
kill me, I know it will,” she wound up with an 
abruptness which hinted at some unnamed 
indignity more shameful yet. 

The consolation | had to offer was feeble. 

‘“* But, after all, no one but you will know 
that the clothes were the rector’s.” 

The rector’s wife shook her head with 
mournful conviction. 

‘Ah, yes they will ! 
get the hat.” 

I had no business to have forgotten the 
hat. It is the one thing in which the Rey. 
Optimus has shown a glimpse of individu- 
ality. The rector’s hat is in every way a 
remarkable hat. The crown is very low, and 
the brim is very narrow and very much curled 
up at the sides, and very long before and 
behind. It is the sort of hat worn by the 
village priest ot a comic opera ; I believe it is 
popularly called a shovel hat. It would be 
impossible for anyone to see such a hat in a 
shop window in Littlesand without instantly 
being reminded of the rector. 

I thought of these things and said, “It 
seems to me there is only one thing to 
do, and that is to give the man the price he 
asks for them,” 

Mrs. Parkstone fixed on me a glance which 
I have learned to know and obey. 

“That is what I wanted you to do for me, 
Mr. Vaughan. Perhaps he will sell them to 
you. Try!” 

“Of course, he must sell them if he has 
put that ticket on them.” 


The hat !—you for- 


“ Ah, but the question is for how much ?” 
Her voice regained its tragic intonation. 
“The man asked me fifty pounds ! ” 

Fifty pounds is considercd a Jarre sum 
in Littlesand. The living is a pretty good one, 
I understand, but even so there can be few 
rectors in the Church whose wives would care 
to give fifty pounds for one of their husband’s 
cast-off suits. 

Clearly it was a case for diplomatic hand- 
ling. I told my estimable friend with youth- 
ful confidence that | would see what I could 
do with the fellow. 

“Thank you, ever so much! I knew that 
you were a true friend and I could rely on 
you. Please, don’t lose a minute.” 

The injunction was scarcely needed. [| 
was unaffectedly anxious to view the spectacle 
which had caused the rector’s wife so much 
distress. I walked rather quickly till I came 
to Mr. Brace’s premises. 

There was a small crowd outside the 
window. They were not boisterous ; it is not 
the way of Littlesand to be boisterous. They 
did not laugh ; they grinned. Every now and 
then one or other remarked ina satisfied tone, 
“Aye, that’s the parson sure enough,” and 
his friends grunted their assent. 

Mrs. Parkstone had not over-coloured her 
description. It was the rector sure enough. 
Mr. Brace had contrived his display with 
much vile cunning. He had even reproduced 
the exact slope at which the Rev. Opti- 
mus was accustomed to set his hat on his 
head. But the real sting of the exhibition lay 
in the ticket, or rather tickets, for my poor 
friend had only brought herself to tell me half 
the truth. I was able to sympathise with her 
feelings as a Churchwoman and a wife when 
I saw that the second and larger of the two 
staring placards affixed to the clerical effigy 
bore the insulting notice, “ Unredeemed.” 

I slunk into the shop with burning cheeks. 
In spite of Mrs. Parkstone’s insinuation my 
knowledge of pawnbrokers is limited and is 
derived exclusively from books. I had an 
uneasy idea that the spectators outside would 
suppose that I was entering in order to nego- 
tiate a loan and that the news would be all 
over Littlesand next morning with the milk 
that I was in extreme financial straits. The 
character of the rector’s wife might be able 
to survive a visit to a pawnshop, but a young 
man cannot be too careful. : 

Hezekiah Brace proved to be a small, 
bilious-looking man with a stubbly beard on 
his chin and no hair to speak of anywhere 
else. He fixed a suspicious gaze on me, and 
his lips appeared to be forming the words, 
“What do you want on this ? 

“T came in,” I said with laboured care- 
lessness, ‘‘to ask if you had any second-hand 
costumes you could let me have for some 
private theatricals. I think I saw a clergy- 
man’s suit in the window. How much is it ?” 

I flatter myself that 1 am a poor liar. Any- 
how I utterly failed with Mr. Brace. He 
sniffed with deep contempt and answered, 
“You can have that suit if you like for 
fifty pounds.” 

I made an effort to look more surprised 
than I was. 

“Why, I could buy a new one for less 
than that !” 

“Then go and buy a new one,” retorted 
Mr. Brace. 

I threw down my cards. 

“Look here,” I said in my natural voice, 
“you have no right to insult a lady.’ 

“Tm not insulting any lady. Those 
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aren’t a lady’s clothes that I know of,” re- 
turned the pawnbroker. 

“They are her husband’s, and they were 
given in charity as you know,” I answered. 

“ Charity you call it, do you? Well, I call 
it proselytising, and so you can tell the rector’s 
wife,” said the aggrieved Methodist. 

“Come, come,” I urged, “don’t let’s have 
an argument about that. I have no doubt 
you think you are right, and Mrs. Parkstone 
thinks she is right ; but the question is whether 
you as a man ought to affront a—a woman.” 
I was rather glad the rector’s wife was not 
present. 

“You can go and tell Mrs. Parkstone 
from me that if she’ll promise to give up 
trying to proselytise our members she can 
have back her husband's clothes for what I 
paid for ’em, and that’s fourteen shillings.” 

““ Now, really, I am surprised at a sensible 
man like you, Mr. Brace, taking it in that way. 
Can’t you see that that has nothing to do 
with it? I disapprove of proselytising quite 
as much as you do. So far as that goes I 
daresay your views may be right and ours 
may be wrong. | have always had the greatest 
respect for the Select Methodists myself——” 

“ lected Methodists !” the deacon inter- 
jected sternly. 

“ Exactly, quite so! I mean the Elected 
Methodists. I am not a bigot, and I have 
always thought there was a great deal to be 
said for your Views ; in fact, I have sometimes 
thought of becoming a Selected——” 

‘Elected ! ” 

“Precisely !| £-lected —what did I say ?—I 
have had serious thoughts of becoming an 
Elected Methodist myself.” 

“You will have to be elected first,” said 
the pawnbroker in the tone of one who saw 
difficulties in the way. 

1 started slightly. I do not presume to 
Mr. Brace’s awful intimacy with omnipotence, 
and I felt it was time to change the subject. 

“ But all that is no excuse for this sort of— 
well, outrage on a lady’s feelings ; now is it?” 
I repeated, 

“What about my feelings ?” demanded 
the Elected Methodist. : 

“You are a man,” I objected. 

‘J am an immortal soul,” corrected the 
pawnbroker. 

And seeing that 1 was reduced to silence 
by this assertion he went on with considered 
malevolence, ‘‘And you may tell the rector’s 
wife from me that I’m on the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Town Counc], and I’ve arranged 
that when the bishop comes next week his 
carriage is to drive past my shop, and I'll take 
care it’s driven slowly /” 

I retired worsted from the field. 

Two courses now presented themselves. 
One was burglary, the other surrender. 1 
waited on the rector’s wife and placed the 
alternatives before her, offering to undertake 
the first if she declined the second. It was a 
severe temptation, and for some seconds I 
think she was wavering. Then her high 
principles asserted themselves, and for the 
first time in the memory of Littlesand its 
rector’s wife consented to withdraw from an 
untenable position. 

But Mr. Brace’s triumph was less complete 
than he hoped, and the solid fruits of victory 
have been reaped, so far, by the landlord of the 
“ Black Rabbit,” Hopkins’s young man having 
resisted all subsequent efforts to rstore him 
to the Elected Methodist fold. 

The rector’s wife says she is very sorry to 
know this. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The King’s Hosts.— 
During his Majesty’s visit to 
Ireland it is probable that 
King Edward will be a guest 
of the Duke of Devonshire at 
Lismore Castle and of Lord 
Lansdowne at Derreen in the 
county of Kerry. Both places 
are famed for their beauty, 
and their owners are among 
the few landowners in Ireland 
who can afford to entertain 
royalty. There was a story 
told once of a young Ameri- 
can millionaire who paid a 
visit to Lismore Castle and 
after being shown over the 
grounds and the castle quietly 
took out a cheque book and 
offered to buy the place there 
and then. ‘Of course,” he 
remarked, ‘‘I will take the 
title along with the place so 
put your own figure on it.” 
But no deal took place. 


Doneraile Court.—One of 
the most charming residences 
in the south of Ireland is the 
seat of Lord Castletown near 
Mallow in the county of Cork. 
It was at Doneraile Court 
that the only lady Freemason 
on record was received into 
the Masonic order. Lord 
Castletown is a great traveller 
and has for many years devoted himself to 
the study of Irish problems, many of which 
appear now about to be solved. Both he 
and Lady Castletown are immensely popular 
in the south of Ireland, the latter being 
always a prominent figure at bazaars and 
other charitable entertainments. 


Whose 


The King’s Departure. — Before his 
Majesty left town there were an unusual 
number of entertainments as King Edward’s 
departure for the Continent means that the 
Lady 
Avebury gave a most brilliant and successful 
ball at Lord Bristol’s house in St. James’s 
Square, which she has taken for the season ; 
Lady Selborne was holding a reception at the 
Admiralty on the same night, from whence a 
number of people went to Lady Avebury’s 
Prince Radziwill 
had a most brilliant luncheon party, among 
the guests being Princess Henry of Pless, 
Lady Granby, and Mrs. Hwfa Williams. 
After such a plethora of entertainments people 
will be glad of the lull in society which the 
King’s departure and the Easter holidays 
necessitate. 


season temporarily comes to a close. 


later on in the evening. 


Week by Week. 


Lajayette 


THE COUNTESS OF STRADBROKE 


little son and heir was born at the beginning of this month 


A Busy Bishop.—A story has reached me 
concerning one of the most hard-working and 
busiest members of the episcopal bench, to 
wit, Dr. Ingram, which seems worth repeating. 
The present Bishop of London was one day 
examining a school class, and after the 


examination was concluded informed the 
class that the name of the book he principally 
read began with B. ‘Can anyone tell me 
the name of the book?” asked the bishop. 
“The Bible,” was the general rejoinder. 
“Wrong,” said the questioner. “ It is, 


unhappily, Bradshaw.” 


A Medical Gathering.— The medical 
talent were strongly in evidence at the 
wedding of Miss Madeline Broadbent, the 
youngest daughter of Sir William Broadbent, 
to Mr. Louis Hamand, which took place the 
other day at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. The 
distinguished physician himself gave his 
daughter away, whilst Captain Green acted as 
best man. The bridesmaids were not alto- 
gether confined to children, a custom that is a 
feature of the modern wedding, for among the 
attendants on the’ bride was the pretty Miss 
Katherine Parratt. 
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Holyrood Court. — The 
preparations for the King’s 
visit to Edinburgh on May 11 
are rapidly progressing, and 
the archers numbering some 
sixty gentlemen who are to 
form his Majesty’s bodyguard 
during the holding of the 
Court at Holyrood are being 
drilled in their duties. These 
gentlemen are all past the 
flowery age of youth, and 
arrayed in their green and 
red uniforms present a pic- 
turesque though at first sight 
not very dignified appear- 
Sir James Fergusson 
will be in command, and will 
be busy in attending to the 
drill of the bodyguard for the 
next few weeks, which will 
certainly be one of the 
features of the Court. 


ance, 


Lord Iveagh.—At the 
present moment one of the 
most-talked-of men in Ireland 
is Lord Iveagh. The Guin- 
ness family have always been 
lavish in their expenditure of 
money in the Irish capital, 
but Lord Iveagh’s latest idea 
of financing a system of 
motor car transit throughout 
the country is one that appeals 
to every class in Ireland and 
ought to be of immense benefit to the country 
generally. The other day the committee of 
the Zoological Gardens in the Phoenix Park 
met to consider how the damage caused by 
the recent terrible storm, when more than 
1,000 trees were blown down, could be re- 
paired. ‘‘ We must retrench for many years,” 
said the chairman sorrowfully. ‘‘ There is no 
need to do so,” wrote Lord Iveagh, enclosing 
at the same time a cheque to cover the 
damage. 


Lady Sandhurst—When Lady Victoria 
Spencer, a sister of Earl Spencer, became 
Lady Sandhurst it might faithfully have been 
said that she was one of the best-beloved 
women in society. Lady Sandhurst does not 
possess great beauty, but she has an infinite 
charm of manner that is universally attractive, 
the more so because it is the natural outcome 
of the kindest of dispositions. Lady Sand- 
hurst has a keen love of sport and has 
travelled a great deal. She has lately added 
billiard playing to her many other accom- 
plishments and has achieved the reputation 
of being one of the best lady players in 
England. , 


DEE RANG Pe. 


The Dean of Ripon.—Dr. Fremantle, 
Dean of Ripon, who was married to Miss 
Sophie Stewart recently, is a brother of 
Lord Cottesloe and was born in 1831. He is 
a distinguished classical scholar and has 
written copiously on ecclesiastical matters, 
but his name was not known to the general 
public until he made -his famous speech, last 
winter, which aroused a storm of controversy. 


Fradelle & Young 
THE DEAN OF RIPON, DR. FREMANTLE 


Who was married recently to Miss Sophie Stewart 


Miss Stewart, who is the dean’s second wife 
—his first wife, who was a daughter of Sir 
Culling Eardley, died in 1901—is well known 
for her work among factory girls. 


Lady Anne Blunt.—Everybody is pleased 
that Lady Anne Blunt has recovered from her 
recent accident. Lady Anne is, of course, the 
wife of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who was so well 
known in connection with Egyptian questions 
in years gone by and whose stud of pure 
Arabs at Crabbet Park is probably the finest 
in the world. She and her brother, Lord 
Lovelace, are the only surviving grandchildren 
of the poet, Byron, and like Sir Charles 
Dilke and Sir George Armitage they are also 
legitimate descendants of the Wentworth 
family, of which the unfortunate Strafford 
was the most famous representative. Lady 
Anne has travelled a great deal with her 
husband in the desert and elsewhere. 


“‘Honeymoon Hall.”—This curious nick- 
name is given to Taplow Court, the fine 
residence of Mr. W. H. Grenfell, in conse- 
quence of his kindness in lending it again 
and again to a long succession of newly- 
married couples. A more delightful place for 
a honeymoon it is difficult to imagine, with 
its beautiful gardens and grounds and long, 
shady walks by one of the most beautiful 
reaches of the river. 


A Correction.—In a recent number of 
THE TATLER it was stated that Mrs. Adrian 
Hope was before her marriage a Miss Scott. 
This is, of course, a mistake. Mrs. Adrian 
Hope, who paints portraits in pastel, is a 
daughter of the late Sir Thomas Troubridge, 
while her daughter’s name is Jacqueline, not 
Violet as stated in THE TATLER. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Royal Widow.—The Duchess of Albany 
now intends to reside once more permanently 
at Claremont, to the great delight of the 
district. During her former residence she 
played very successfully the part 
which the Queen as Princess of 
Wales used to perform so charm- 
ingly at Sandringham. The 
duchess, however, did it on a 
more democratic scale, for she 
was not only Lady Bountiful to 
the neighbourhood and princess 
among the peers and peeresses 
but she attended garden parties 
of all kinds with unvarying 
graciousness. The most striking 
point about the duchess’s cha- 
racter is its beautiful balance, 
She is learned without being 
pedantic, gracious without loss 
of dignity, and homely and 
practical without being common- 
place. She is an excellent 
mother. 


; Claremont.—Claremont was 
originally built by the great 
‘Lord Clive. It was bought for 
Princess Charlotte, daughter of 
George 1V., on her marriage. 
Louis Philippe occupied it dur- 
ing exile. The late Queen 
bought it in 1882 for the Duke 
of Albany on* his marriage. 
The house is a good-sized one 
and stands in a beautiful park. 
One of the curiosities is the great Indian 
carpet in the drawing-room which was 
specially made for Lord Clive, and is now 
over a hundred years old. The duchess’s own 
room (formerly the duke’s) is also her studio.’ 
Here she pursues her painting and needle- 
work, She is also devoted to music and has 
adventured some distance into the realm of 
practical chemistry. Both she and _ her 
daughter were exceedingly popular in Berlin. 


A Débutante.—Lady de Ramsey’s second 
daughter, Miss Gladys Fellowes, is one of the 
prettiest girls of the year. She is a piquant 
brunette with very dark hair and eyes, is 
of medium height, has a good figure, 
and carries herself well. She is quite 
an accomplished débutante. Her principal 
hobby is music, 
and when she is 
down at Ramsey 
Abbey or Haver 
land Hall she fre- 
quently plays the 
organ in church. 
Her eldest sister, 
Miss Alex Fel- 
lowes, who has 
been out three or 
four years, is one 
of the Queen’s 
godchildren, and 
was, of course, 
named after her 
Majesty. She is 
much taller than 
her sister and is 
very handsome 
and _aristocratic- 
looking, with large 
brown eyes. 
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MARIGOLD, ONLY DAUGHTER OF LADY ANGELA FORBES 


Lady Angela is the wife of Mr. James Stuart Forbes and a sister 
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A Queen’s Friend.—Among the older of 
the Queen’s friends is the Marchioness of 
Ripon. This friendship dates back to the 
first days of the Queen’s wedded life, for it 
was in 1863 that the then Countess of Ripon 
was appointed Lady of the Bedchamber to the 
then Princess of Wales. Lady Ripon is a 
charming old lady. She herself would be the 
last to pretend that she is still young. She 
has many times entertained the King and 
Queen at Studley Royal in Yorkshire. The 
first occasion was in 1863 when the Princess 
of Wales paid a visit to her Lady of the Bed- 
chamber in the autumn and planted a 
Wellingtonia in the grounds in memory of 
the event. This tree has now grown to a 
noble size. Near it are other trees planted 
from time to time by different members of the 
Royal Family. 


Studley Royal.—Few houses in York- 
shire have received so many royal visits. 
The King and Queen visited it again in 1885. 
His Majesty had two days shooting there in 
1870, and the Queen and her daughter paid 
Lady Ripon a quiet visit later. The then 
Duke of York shot two days with Lord Ripon 
in 1899, and the Prince of Wales shot two 
days with Lord Ripon and Lord de Grey last 
August. The place belonged in the reign of 
George I. to Mr. Aislabie, who after his retire- 
ment from public life amused himself by re- 
building the old manor house much as it now 
stands. He also laid out the wonderful Dutch 
gardens which have made Studley famous. 
They occupy the valley of the Skell, and the 
river itself has been utilised to form here a 
lake and there a waterfall. Great hedges of 
yew and laurel cut into curious shapes alter- 
nate with statues and temples and produce 
an effect which is at once beautiful, gloomy, 
harmonious, and grotesque. Lord Ripon has 
not touched the old gardens but he has im- 
proved the house, built a chapel, and laid out 
a modern terraced garden. There are some 
good pictures in the house, including portraits 
of Bacon and Dr. Johnson. The park is 
large and picturesque and contains much fine 
timber, among which are Norway firs, oaks, 
spruces, yews, and some long ‘avenues of 
limes and beeches. One of the features of 
the park is the ruins of Fountains Abbey, 
which can be seen 
on payment of 
one shilling. 


Speaight 


of Lord Rosslyn 
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LADY WARWICK’S DEBUTANTE DAUGHTER, LADY MARJORIE GREVILLE 
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IBY ACAI IEDC 


KING EDWARD’S ITALIAN HOSTS—KING VICTOR 


Victor Emmanuel III, was born at Naples on November 11, 1869, being the son of King Humbert who was assassinated in 1900. His Majesty, who is the smallest monarch 
in Europe, has shown remarkable talent for kingship He is broad-minded and an indefatigable worker, and he is greatly respected by his people 
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NUEL AND HIS BEAUTIFUL CONSORT, QUEEN HELENA. 


The Queen of Italy is the third daughter of the Prince of Montenegro. She was born in 1872 and was married in Rome in 1896 to Victor Emmanuel, then Crown Prince ot 
Italy, She is much taller than her consort. She is enthusiastic over all kinds of sport. She has two little daughters, but they cannot succeed to the throne 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Chauffeurs and Soubrettes. — Several 
American chauffeurs have lately been dis- 
covered hiring out their masters’ cars after 
midnight for parties of sozbrettes desirous of 
moonlight runs after their theatre duties are 
over. The British chauffeur constantly takes 
his sweetheart and cargoes of friends on his 


PREPARING FOR THE GORDON BENNETT RACE 


Weighing the cars 


.employer’s car when the vehicle is supposed 
tto be under repair or the owner is away, but 
the usually draws the line at soudbrettes and 
rarely receives payment for the hire of the 
-car he is paid for driving. 


Surprise Visits to Garages.—Car owners 
should occasionally make a little “ surprise” 
visit to the garage at which their vehicles 
care stored. Such inspections produce many 
surprises both to owners and professional 
drivers. Chauffeurs have been known to tip 
ithe attendants at a garage to prevent an entry 
in the book kept at all well-conducted garages 
of the exact times at which cars stored in 
them go out and return. But this wholesome 
check is sometimes overcome by timely drinks 
-given by the unscrupulous chauffeur to the 
-garage attendant or night watchman. 


Notable Points of Irish Race.—There are 
several notable points about the Gordon 
Bennett race in Ireland. It is the first time 
the international ideals of the giver of the cup 
have been realised, for the race never before 
justified its title of zxternational coupe. So 
recently as last year the race took a back seat, 
being run as a secondary feature of the Paris- 
Vienna contest. This year the race will be 
run separately over a special course selected 
and reserved for it. For the first time France, 
Germany, the United States, and Great Britain 
will compete in a long race on the high road 
for speed, supremacy, and reliability of motor 
manufacture. 


The American Team “ Trials.”—‘ Trials ” 
is the fitting word to describe the feelings of 
the Races Committee of the Automobile Club 
of America on the date fixed for the selection 
of the Gordon Bennett team. Neither Mr. 
Mooers nor Mr. Harkness were able to 


produce their racing cars, neither being 
finished. Another candidate, Mr. Percy Owen, 
accomplished five miles on a straight road in 
5 min. 55 sec., which was naturally regarded 
as a poor racing performance. Mr. Alexander 
Winton has already been selected to drive a 
Winton racer which will be shipped to Ireland 
on May 1. 
The two re- 
maining 
members of 
the American 
team will be 
chosen when 
the cars are 
finished. One 
competitor 
stated that he 
had been 
busy practis- 
ing Irish 
jigs. Perhaps 
this _inter- 
fered with 
the progress 
of the chassis. 

A Good 
Racing 
Wrinkle.— 
On the occa- 
sion of the 


Campbell & Gray recent Pun- 
chestown 
Races the 


Irish Urban 
Council of Naas had the enterprise to devote 
one of the four roads leading from the town 
to the course to motor traffic only. It is 
curious that a small town in remote Ireland 
should be the first to pioneer this sound 
principle of the road problem. 


A Tyre Tip.—The expense of tyre up- 
keep prevents many a man of moderate means 
from trying even a low-priced car. But care 
and consideration will considerably lengthen 
out the life of atyre asof aman. Oil and 
grease spots ruin rubber. You may often see 
a car with a neglected lubricator which allows 
oil to trickle down on to the tyre. 
On some cars the lubricator is so 
placed that the slightest leak sends 
the escaping oil right on to the 
pneumatics. The Michelin Tyre 
Company carried out some ex- 
periments showing that the 
rubber of tyres by contact with 
grease and oil simply crumbles 
like powder when subject to 
friction in the hand. Neverthe- 
less, you may commonly see 
unprotected spare tubes lying 
about in a motor-house among 
the oil cans and greasy cloths. 
They should, of course, be en- 
cased in rubber coverings to 
prevent such wanton havoc as 
is wrought in their substance by 
oil. Itis these so-called “ trifles” : 
which add so enormously to 
motor car expenses and cause 
these to be regarded as mil- 
lionaires’ toys only. Common 
sense and surveillance in these 
matters may easily save the 
motor owner £100 a year in his 
stable outlay. 
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Horse-power of Racers.—In discussing 
the horse-power of the Napier cars competing 
in the forthcoming Irish race the man in 
the street cannot understand why Mr. Edge 
has built 35 h.p. cars to compete against 
rivals topping 80 to 10o and even IIo h.p. 
Now your racing car is designed for the kind 
of road it has to speed over. The theory 
bounding these Napier racers is that sheer 
speed will not score in the type of road over 
which the Gordon Bennett race will take 
place. A very high-power car would have to 
slow down too many times, and the extra 
weight would handicap the steering of the 
car, The winding, circular course with some 
critical corners is held to favour a more 
moderate-powered car as being better able to 
maintain an average high speed. This will 
count in the long run better than occasional 
spurts and many ‘slow downs.” 


Co-operative Car-keeping.—There is no 
doubt that a. system of co-operative car- 
keeping will extend. In many instances a 
father and married son have clubbed together 
to buy a motor car which conveys both to 
their business of a morning, serves for the 
afternoon calls and shopping of the ladies of 
the households, transports the masculines 
from city to suburbs when office hours are 
done, and gives both families incalculable joy 
on week-end and holiday excursions. Three 
or four suburbanites subscribing together 
might almost cover the running cost of a 
motor car by the amount now expended by 
themselves and families in season tickets, 
railway fares, cabs, and ’buses. It is surpris- 
ing what a large sum is spent on transport in 
the course of the year by a family of four or 
five persons living a little way out and who 
are constantly running into town for business, 
shopping, and recreation. The items would 
almost pay a car’s running expenses. 


Asbestos Motor-houses.—The danger of 
fire in a motor-house and the havoc: which 
may be wrought by a careless spilling of 
petrol is to be obviated by a novel use of 
absolutely fireproof asbestos in the con- 
struction of the garage of the future. 


THE FRENCH CONSUMPTION TRIALS AT NICE 


Weighing the petrol 
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MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


In Full Swing.— 
Though the thermometer 
has suggested Christmas- 
time the season has 
begun. The Opera is 
itself again and _ Sir 
Henry Irving in Sar- 
dou’s Dante at the Lane 
to-morrow. At a time 
when so much nonsense 
is spoken of the eternal 
mightiness of youth and 
the incapacity of age 
M. Sardou is a most 
inspiring object lesson. 
Old Victorien is almost 
early Victorian accord- 
ing to some critics, and 
yet here he is at the age 
of seventy-two supply- 
ing the greatest English- 
speaking actor in the 
world with a new play. 


Another Veteran.— 
If proof were needed 
that the eyes of the old 
are not necessarily blind 
you have only to think 
that Ibsen, who presents 
Miss Ellen Terry in 7he 
Vikings at the Imperial, 
is seventy-five, and that 
Tolstoy, in whom Mr. 
Tree has found new 
fortune in Resurrection, 
is also seventy-five, being some four months the 
Norwegian’s junior. Here, then, three septua- 
genarians—representing France, Norway, and 
Russia—are dominant with the three most notable 
player-managers in London. 


A Sensible Souvenir.—Mr. Charles Frohman 
has never “ presented ” anything so sensible as 
the souvenir which he will give to the audience 
at the Duke of York’s on Friday night to com- 
memorate the 200th representation of Zhe 
Admirable Crichton. Many theatrical souvenirs 
are simply ridiculous. _This one is an asset 
which is valuable to the manager’s record and 
will be prized by his public. 


Week 


MISS DECIMA MOORE IN 


“MY LADY MOLLY” 
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by Week. 


Mr. Barrie in Colours.—It is no less than the 
story of Mr. Barrie’s play told in eleven pictures by 


AT TERRY'S 


THEATRE 


Mr. C. A, Buchel, printed most 
cleverly by Mr. Carl Hentschel 
in the three-colour process, which 
he (himself such an enthusiast 
for the playhouse) has developed 
to an exceedingly fine art. 
Readers of these pages do not 
need to be told that Mr. Buchel’s 
pictures of the play excel in the 
rare merit of being absolute like- 
nesses of the players portrayed 
as well as being very artistic— 
an unusual combination. I 
think it was Mr. Tree who gave 
Mr. Buchel his first chance with 
a souvenir, and one of his most 
recent successes is that beautiful 
poster of the Siberian road in 
Resurrection. 1 have seen an 
advance copy of Zhe Ad- 
mirable Crichton souvenir 
and can assure you that it 
is one of the best things of 
the kind ever done. The 
picture of Miss Irene Van- 
brugh is so amazingly clever 
that I shall send it at once 
to my frame-maker. The 
rest of it goes promptly into 
my Grangerised playbills. 


““My Lady Molly.”—I 
feel very pleased that Jy 
Lady Molly has triumphed 
because it is pretty and clean 
and amusing, unlike the 
crapulous gaiety of so much 
of our -musical comedy, which 
bores me to death by its childish 
suggestiveness of naughtiness. 
It is always so much duller than 
the real thing which you can 
read about or see for yourself. 
Mr. Sidney Jones has a clean 
mind, a delicate sense of music, 
and much real humour. One 
day I hope he will get a librettist 
as worthy of him as Gilbert was 
of Sullivan. 


W. & D. Downey, Ebury Street, S.W. 
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Lafayette 


MR. MARK AMBIENT 


Author of A Snug Little Kingdom 


“A Snug = Little 
Kingdom” on Tour.— 
Mr. .Mark Ambient’s 
comedy is going on tour. 
It seemed to me curious 
that it was withdrawn 
when it was, for Mr. 
Charles Warner was 
extraordinarily powerful 
in it. Mr, Ambient took 
the name of “Mark 
Ambient” from one of 
Mr. Henry James’s 
stories. He went to 
Cambridge, where Mr. 
J. K. Stephen, “ Adrian 
Ross,” Owen Seaman, 
and Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain were among his 
contemporaries. Always 
a good elocutionist, Mr. 
Ambient joined Mr. Wil- 
son Barrett at the Prin- 
cess’s in Claudian. His 
first play, Christina, 
written with Mr. Percy 
Lynwood, was produced 


at the Olympic in 1887. Since then he has 
written many plays, the latest being 4 Snug 
Little Kingdom. With the help of Miss 
Louie Freear he scored his greatest success, 
perhaps, with Oh! Susannah. He has a 
Dickensy touch which always tells. The 
Revue ad’ Art Dramatigue noted this apropos 
of A Suug Little Kingdom :— 


Parmi ces confréres frivoles ou cyniques, qui font tout 

passer dans un salon et{qui cherchent & suivre toujours la 
mode du moment, M. Mark Ambient se tient 4 part. I] 
voit encore le monde a travers les lunettes d’or de 
Dickens. 
Mr. Ambient is an excellent reciter, and I 
remember once hearing him recite the story 
of Rosina, Mr. Austin Dobson’s favourite 
poem. Mr. Ambient was a little afraid 
Mr. Dobson would be upset by his necessary 
curtailment of the charming poem, but was 
surprised to find that he agreed thoroughly. 
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MR. WALTER STEPHENS 


Dramatist—a relative of R. L. Stevenson 


Burford 


A SCENE FROM ‘A SNUG LITTLE KINGDOM” WHICH GOES ON TOUR 


This picture shows, from left to right, Mr. Bernard Gray (Mr. Lyn Harding) cautioning ‘Ben Kershaw, 
the sauce king (Mr. Charles Warner), not to betray himself too suddenly to his long-lost daughter (Mtss 


Maude Danks), who is seen on the extreme right. The young man on Mr. Warner's left is Dr. Hubert 


Downey 


MISS EDITH COLE 
In The Worst Woman in London at the Adelphi 


Gray. The part is played by Mr. Warner's own son 


Martin Harvey in Town.—Mr. Martin 
Harvey will open his London season at the 
Royalty Theatre within the next few weeks, 
having secured a modern play by Lloyd 
Osbourne and Austin Strong. Mr. Harvey had 
no sooner returned from his American tour 
than he began preparing for another campaign 
and has even made his plans so far ahead as 
to be booked to start an autumn provincial 
tour of all the large cities on August 17, open- 
ing in Liverpool. In December he sails for 
his second American tour, which opens at the 
Manhattan Theatre, New York, on January 4. 
He will return to England at the latest in the 
following June and after a brief holiday will 
open at a West-end theatre for his autumn 
season. Mrs. Martin Harvey (Miss de Silva) 
may not appear in the Osbourne-Strong play 
except in a ‘utility part,” but she hopes to 
be able to present at the same time a very 
impressive little front piece. 


““The Worst Woman in London.”-—The 
Adelphi has regained its dignity in The 
Worst Woman in London, which is crowding 
the house nightly. Miss Edith Cole, who 
plays the title-part, has had great experience 
in this sort of work and acts with simply 
tremendous sincerity. To the man in the 
stalls the melodrama is extremely funny. To 
the gallery it is a matter of life and death. 
The ‘‘drawma” of this type is very familiar 
in the provinces, for it pays much better than 
more delicate work. 
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A Dramatist Relative 
of R. L. Stevenson.— 
Mr. Walter Stephens, 
who was partly respon- 
sible for that funny 
farce, Brown at Brigh- 
zon, came into collision 
lately with the Censor of 
Plays, who refused per- 
mission for his adapta- 
tion of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost. He is the 
cousin of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, “Stephens ” 
being merely a_pseu- 
donym. 


Mr. Thalberg.—Mr. 
T. B. Thalberg sails for 
South Africa to-morrow, 
taking with him a capital 
company of _ players, 
amongst whom will be 
Miss Katherine Pole as 
leading lady. His réfer- 
toire consists of about 
sixteen plays. 


Downey 


MR. G. P. HUNTLEY 
As the golfer in Three Little Maids 
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Mr. Cyril Maude as the Decrepit Peer in ‘The Clandestine Marriage.” 


Bassano 


This picture shows Mr. Maude as Lord Ogleby supported on his right by his footman, Brush (Mr. A. E. Matthews), and on the left by his valet, Canton (Mr. Eric Lewis). 
He is about to deck himself out to woo a daughter of Mr. Sterling, the vulgar City man, but he complains that “what with the dew and the east wind my hips are 
‘ absolutely screwed to my body’ 
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CTE ATE 2 Fe 


“OLD 
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HEIDELBERG” AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 


THE BEGINNING OF YOUTH—BOHEMIANISM 


These pictures illustrate very clearly the contrasts of Old Hetdelberg, opening as it 
does with the irresponsibilities of jocund youth and closing it with the master call of 
duty which gives the world another face. In the first picture we find the young Prince 
(Mr. Alexander) introduced to the crowd of students at Heidelberg. So far heisa 
nobody—young, with the intense desire to be happy. The infection of recklessness 
seizes even his old professor, who has been mewed up in the castle teaching the Prince 
for years until he has almost forgotten the art of life. A notable figure in this picture 
is Kathie, played by Miss Eva Moore, She is only a little Viennese waitress who 
brings beer to the students, but for the Prince she is the only alive woman he has 
seen, and before long he falls head over ears in love with her 


THE VIENNESE WAITRESS, 


KATHIE (MISS EVA MOORE), 


IS HAPPY 


THE END OF YOUTH—FORMALITY 


The world, however, changes for the Prince when he succeeds to the principality. The 
grim formality of his palace appals him, and when he can stand it no longer he resolves 
to go back to the happy carelessness of the old town. He left it but a few months 
before, and yet in the interval the law of change has operated so effectively that for 
practical purposes the Prince might be a nonagenarian. Instead of the gay laughter 
and the happy comradeship of the old days the students—a new race of them—don 
their Sunday suits and pay homage to the Prince and not to the man. Saddest or all, 
he has to say farewell to Kathie. Nobody knows better than she that she must bid 
him good-bye, and she puts him on the high road to princedom, which means a princely 
consort and not a poor little waitress 


Biograph 
PRINCE (MR. ALEXANDER) FAREWELL 


SHE BIDS THE 
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Mr. Harry Tate’s Burlesque of Popular Sports. 


MR. TATE IMITATING MR. DAN LENO PLAYING GOLF 


MR. TATE IN HIS MOTOR CAR 


Campbell & Gray 


MR. TATE’S FURTHER EXPERIENCES WITH A MOTOR CAR 


Mr. Tate's ‘‘turn"’ at the Pavilion is extremely amusing. Nothing could be better than the imperturbability of his ‘‘caddie,"’ who figures also in the motor car skit 
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RAE EAT ork 


THE SISTERS RAPPO 


Siberian dancers at the Alhambra 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


A Chance for Composers.—Do you wish to 
try your hand at a quintette for flute, oboe, horn, 
clarinet, and bassoon? If so, a chance has 
occurred in a prize for £20 offered by Mr. 
Lesley Alexander. The works must be sent 
in by January 18, rg04, to Dr. Yorke Trotter, 
22, Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
The examiners are Mr. 
Edward German and 
Mr. Hamish McCunn, 
and the referee Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie. A 
sealed letter containing 
name and address must 
be enclosed with the 
manuscript, and a motto 
written both on the 
envelope and as a head- 
ing on the manuscript 
itself. Mr. Alexander’s 
most recent prize was 
won by Mr. Josef Hol- 
brooke—a_ sextette for 
wind and piano. M. Emil 
Kreuz won the £20 which 
Mr. Alexander offered 
three years ago for the 
best quintette for two 
violins, viola, violoncello, 
and horn. The trio by 
David Stephen for oboe, 
horn, and piano, won 
January, 1902, will be 
published shortly by Rudall and Carte. The 
last prize work, a sextette for piano and wind, 
January, 1903, is to be played by Mr. Clin- 
ton’s quintette party at one of his concerts this 
season. Another prizewinner is Edmonston 
Duncan—for a quintette for wind and piano. 


Miss Maud Powell.—Miss Maud Powell, 
who is playing with Mr. Sousa’s band, is an 
American. She received her training first in 
Chicago and later in Leipzig, Paris, and Berlin, 
in the latter city having lessons from Dr. 
Joachim. The grand old master’s influence 
is especially felt in Miss Powell’s strong yet 
simple interpretation of Bach, although it can- 
not be denied that her style is quite her own. 


Stephens © 
HAPPY FANNY FIELDS AT THE TIVOLI 


Her experience before the public is consider- 


able as she has not only built up for herself — 


in the States a reputation entitling her to the 
sobriquet, “ Lady Hallé of America,” but 
has also toured in Germany, Holland, and 
France. On the present Sousa tour Miss 
Powell has played at over 170 concerts since 
January 2. 


THE ORIGINAL NEWSBOYS QUINTETTE AT THE ALHAMBRA 


Gramophone Tunes.—The following in- 
teresting set of records have been added by the 


Gramophone Company for their machines :— 
Tue Marre Lear. Played by Mr. Parker Hunter. 


SELECTION FROM ‘‘THE TorEADOR."’ Played by 
H.M. Coldstream Guards’ Band. 
Tue InvincisLE EAGLE Marcu (Sousa). Played by 


H.M. Coldstream Guards’ Band. 
A Fork Sone (Clutsam). Sung by Alice Gomez. 
So Fare THEE WELL. Sung by Ben Davies. 
Awake (Pelissier). Sung by Charles Copland. 
My Gat Sat (Three Little Maids), Madge Crichton. 
My Otp Kentucky Home. The Haydn Quartette. 


The gramophone, by the way, has enormously 
improved of late owing to a new invention 
in connection with the sounding board. 
Those familiar with the older machine can 
scarcely realise the change. 
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Hana 


MISS MADGE ROSSELL 


In Down South at the Pavilion 


IN THE HALLS. 


Happy Fanny Fields. — Happy Fanny 
Fields, who is appearing at the Tivoli, has 
just been offered a prominent part in JZadame 
Sherry by Mr. George Edwardes, but as she 
is “booked solid” until 1906 she has had to 
decline. Apropos of the German Emperor’s 
recently-expressed desire 
to have the language of 
the Fatherland simpli- 
fied it is interesting 
to know how Happy 
Fanny Fields arrives at 
her wonderfully correct 
Dutch dialect. She first 
writes her stories and 
humorous talk in per- 
fectly correct English, 
translates it into collo- 
quial German, then 
translates it literally 
into English. 


Nelson’s Newsboys 
Quintette.—The combi- 
nation known as “ Nel- 
son’s Original Newsboys 
Quintette ” made their 
first appearance in 
England at the Alham- 
bra on Easter Monday. 
They were originally 
newsboys and bootblacks 
in the streets of New 
York, and in their spare 
moments they taught themselves harmony by 
constant practice at the street corners and 
also by singing in the galleries of theatres. 
For a number of years past they have appeared 
at all the famous theatres in the United 
States. 


“Down South.” — Down South is a 
capital nigger sketch being done at the 
Pavilion by a troupe of (Anglo) niggers headed 
by Miss Madge Rossell and Miss Ruth 
Davenport, who in private life is Mrs. Charles 
Wilson, wife of the stage manager at the 
Alhambra. Miss Rossell was a Gaiety giil 
and dances with all the fascination of that 
school. Ras 
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“< THE COMING POLO SEASON. 4 


and 1898—will this year manage the Wellington Polo Club in 
Berkshire. 


A Popular Fixture.—University polo always commands a large 
number of followers, and the inter-university match, which will 
be played at Hurlingham on June 22, is sure to attract a crowd 
of visitors. With the exception of the seasons 1900 and 1902 the 
inter~varsity match has always been held at Hurlingham. The 
first tournament took place at Cowley, Oxford, on November 27, 1878, 
when Oxford won by 3 goals to 1. The light blues this year, under 
the captaincy of Mr. Roland Gwynne, are manifesting a great deal 
of activity. It is hoped to arrange matches at Cambridge every 
week up to the time of the tournament. 


LORD SHREWSBURY 


The premier earl of England is a capital all-round sportsman. He is not 

only a brilliant polo player and a capital man to hounds but he is an 

enthusiastic motorist. He was the first to start cabs in London and 

Paris fitted with noiseless tyres, and the cab trade used to be his chief 
hobby before motor cars claimed him 


Polo in 1903.—An exceptionally brilliant polo season is con- 
fidently expected by all interested in the sport. After the dull 
years of tgot and 1902, in which through the absence of so 
many officers in South Africa it was found impossible to hold the 
inter - regimental tournament, the fixture arranged for the week 
beginning July 6 at Hurlingham will be watched with more than 
usual enthusiasm. The inter-regimental tournament is open to all 
regiments of British cavalry and infantry, the Royal Engineers, and MR. W. S. BUCKMASTER 
the Royal Artillery serving at home. Some special new rules 
governing inter-regimental polo were drawn up at a meeting held at 


A famous polo player, who is on the committee of the Hurlingham Club 


the Cavalry Club in January. In connection with military polo it A Representative Committee.—The appointment of the polo. 
is interesting to note that Major G. K. Ansell of the 6th Inniskilling committee of the Hurlingham Club under the new scheme has given 
Dragoons—who together with Major Rimington, Captain Neil general satisfaction. The names are as follows : Viscount Valentia 
Haig, and Mr, Higgin played for that regiment when they won (permanent chairman) supported by W. S. Buckmaster, Captain Fitz- 
the inter-regimental tournament two years in succession, 1897 gerald, F. M. Freake, the Earl of Harrington, Major Peters, A. 


Rawlinson, Captain Renton, and J. Watson. The 
County Polo Association is represented by R. Adam- 
thwaite, Tresham Gilbey, and G. H. Pilkington, and 
the Army Polo Association by Colonel Fenwick, 
Royal Horse Guards, and Major Schofield, R.A. 


At Ranelagh.—The great military polo day at 
Ranelagh is fixed for June 10, when there will be 
military sports, and massed cavalry bands will 
Ceeapepaan provide music. The gate money on this occasion 
; 1 LL} % = will be given to the new polo ground at Aldershot. 
Minor tine : The Ranelagh Handicap Tournament is arranged 
for May 4 and the Polo Pony Show for June 20, 
on which date will also be held the Duchess of 


Newcastle’s Fox Terrier Show. 


vex a un St | > Polo at the Palace.—The London Polo Club 
iA We = i : 3 hg (of which Mr. Ernest Blake is secretary) started 

om AS z : its season at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, 
April 25. An attractive programme has been 
arranged including the fight for the International 
Challenge Cup presented by the directors of the 
Crystal Palace, and now held by a South African 
Field Force team. This tournament, played under 


Hurlingham rules, is open to teams representing the 
The Ranelagh Club programme for 1903, besides the usual polo fixtures, contains such popular various countries throughout the world, and is 
items as ladies’ sports on June 6, pony gymkhana and meeting of the Aero Club on May 30, a 

and automobile races on June 13. A ladies’ golf meeting took place on April 22 and 23 arranged to start on June 30. 


ran 


THE CLUBHOUSE, RANELAGH 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Public School Rackets. — The .result ot 
the Public Schools Racket Competition this 
year proved that the confidence of the Old 
Harrovians, who knew the capacity of the 
Harrow pair—G. A. Phelips and L. M. 
McLean—was fully justified. They had a 
hard task to beat Malvern in the third round, 
and, inceed, had to play the full seven games 
before they were out of the wood, only winning 
the seventh, too, by 15=13. As last year 
Rugby had to contest the final with Harrow, 
but this time the two Rugs made a poor show, 
and looking at the play it seemed as if Charter- 
house, whom Rugby knocked out in the third 
ties, would have made a better fight. As it 
was the Harrovians were a very level pair, 
worthy of the best traditions of Harrow 
rackets, and fully deserved their success. 
Since the competition was originated in 1868 
Harrow has won nineteen times, taking the 
cups for three successive wins on three occa- 
sions. Eton has been champion seven years, 
Charterhouse three, Malvern and Rugby three, 
and Wellington, Marlborough, and Winches- 
ter once. Phelips, Harrow’s first string at the 
Queen’s Club, had the best bowling average 
of the Harrow cricket eleven of last year. 


LORD HAWKE'S TEAM 


P. F. Warner is at point, Whatman is the wicketkeeper, F. L. Fane is third man, 
E. M. Dowson is mid-on, Thompson is bowling 


The Power of Tradition.—The victory of 
the Harrow pair is an illustration of the power of 
tradition. The ready way in which the walls of 
most of the Harrow buildings lend themselves 
to squash” is, no doubt, partially responsible 
for this persistent superiority, but I am in- 
clined to think that tradition has as much to 
do with the succession of Harrow victories as 
facilities for squash. Since the days of A. J. 
Webbe and the Kemps every young Harrow 
boy from the first day he enters the school 
hears plenty of the prowess of Harrow racket 
players and has his ambition fired to prove a 
worthy successor of the racket heroes of the 
past. In much the same way fielding is, 
or rather was, a tradition with the Winchester 
boys, although the Wykehamists have not 
followed the good example of their prede- 
cessors in the cricket field as faithfully as 
Harrow boys in the racket court. 


A Question of Perspective.—I see that one 
of Lord Hawke’s team considers that P. F. 
Warner’s 125 against AJl New Zealand at the 


IN WELLINGTON 


beginning of last month was the finest exhi- 
bition of batting given during the tour and 
one of the best innings ever played by Warner. 
This is high praise indeed, but one is inclined 
to suspect that the writer lacked sense of the 


do not mean to say that Bury did not deserve 
their victory. Their feat of going right through 
five ties w.thout having a goal scored against 
them proved them to be an eleven of con- 
siderable defensive powers, but one can only 


LORD HAWKE’S TEAM 


IN NEW ZEALAND 


The Englishmen going out to field at Auckland 


true perspec- 
tive. However 
good the New 
Zealand bowl- 
ing may have 
been on that 
occasion it is 
unlikely that it 
was as difficult 
as that which 
Warner has 
had to face in 
England many 
a time and oft. 


Of course 
during the 
New Zealand 
tOUbse sare te 
Warner has 
had time to 
alter his 


opinion, but | 
know that as 
recently as last 
September he 


always considered that a certain innings he 


once played for Middlesex against Yorkshire 
was the best thing he has ever done. 


Not a Great Team.—Although Bury 
established a record for final ties in achieving 
a victory of 6 goals to love over Derby 
County I should certainly not call them a 
great side judging from their play last Satur- 
day week. With the why and the wherefore 
of Derby County’s downfall I have no con- 
cern, but it is perfectly certain that as they 
played in the final tie many a team in the 
second division of the London League could 
have overcome them with ease. Yet when 
they obviously had their opponents at their 
mercy the Bury men, including the goal- 
keeper, seemed to think that they were justified 
in kicking the ball out at every opportunity, 
and it was only when Fryer was finally inca- 
pacitated that they set about scoring goals. 
Fryer, as a matter of fact, ought never to have 
played as he was badly injured on Easter 
Monday and had not properly recovered. I 
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judge a team as one sees it, and whatever 
Bury may have done in their previous matches 
on Saturday week they were assuredly not 
within measurable distance of Aston Villa in 
1897 or Tottenham Hotspurs in 1got. 


The Invasion of London.—London 
usual on “ St. Football’s Day” swarmed with 
hordes of Lancashire and Derbyshire trippers. 
They all wore gigantic buttonholes and spake 
in strange tongues, but the most remarkable 
figure I met was a Bury working man who 
wore a pair of clogs which tapered off to a 
beautiful point, a muffler round his neck, and 


as 


E. M. DOWSON 


The captain of the Cambridge University eleven 
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an exceedingly small top hat on his head. 
Possibly he thought that his costume was 
more in accordance with the dictates of 
London fashion than his ordinary working 
clothes. A case which was heard in a 
London police court the Monday after the 
match gave a good illustration of the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm the Football Cup excites 
in the provinces. A Lancashire weaver who 
had to answer a charge of drinking not wisely 
but too well informed the magistrate that his 
wages were only £1 a week and that he had 
to support a wife and six children out of this 
magnificent sum. He had been saving for 
more than a year to 
enable him to see a final 
tie at the Crystal Palace. 
This enthusiasm possibly 
did honour to the good 
weaver, but what about 
the wife and children, 
who presumably had to 
aid in the saving process 
without participating in 
the delights of the final 
tie ? 


Unabated Interest. 
—Although only 63,000 
people saw the final tie 


this year as against 
416,000 who watched 
the struggle between 


Sheffield United and 
Tottenham Hotspurs in 
rgor, I very much 
doubt if the interest in 
football is in the least 
abating. In rtgo1 and 
1g02 the South had a 
special interest in the 
’ destination of the Cup, 
whereas last Saturday 
week neither of the 
teams engaged were 
likely to attract any but 
their own immediate 
supporters and the 
keenest of football en- 
thusiasts. Although such 
a good judge as Mr. J. 
J. Bentley, the president 
of the League, expressed 
his opinion some time 
before the match that 
Derby County would 
win it is evident that 
this feeling was not 
. shared in Derbyshire 
generally, as I under- 
stand that the number 
of those who followed 
the Derby team to 
London was  consider- 
ably smaller than on the 
two previous occasions 
when Derby County took 
part in the final tie. Probably the loss of 
Bloomer even more than the knowledge that 
Fryer was indisposed had much to do with 
this pessimism. 5 


A Billiard Enigma.—Edward Diggle is 
one of the enigmas of the billiard world; 
he seems to be as devoid of ambition as he is 
ignorant of the meaning of nerves. Time 
after time in exhibition games he has proved 
himself to be absolutely at the top of the tree, 
yet I believe I am correct in saying that he 
has never played in a really important match 
except when he challenged for the champion- 


ship some years ago. Ina recerit long game 
with Dawson he made a magnificent break of 
527, and finally beat the champion by more 
than 5,000 points. It is true that Dawson, 
who was probably stale after a long and busy 
season, was not nearly at his best, but even at 
the top of his form he would have found it 
difficult to have held Diggle as the latter was 
playing in that particular game. Diggle’s big 
break was not a flash in the pan. His 
average for the whole game was 37, and for 
three days play he had an average of 
over 90. An excellent judge of: billiards 


remarked the other day that he would be sorry 


“GARN! WHO WANTS WIDER WICKETS?” 


to lay 6 to 4 upon either Dawson or 
Stevenson beating Diggle upon even terms, and 
I think most people who have watched Diggle 
at all closely will agree with him. What is 
the precise reason of Diggle’s reluctance to 
challenge for the championship it is difficult 
to say. He lacks experience, of course, in 
matches for money, but this drawback is more 
than counterbalanced by his complete self- 
possession under all circumstances. In this 
respect he is the antithesis of Stevenson, who 
is essentially a man of moods and allows his 
play to be affected by trifles which would not 
make any impression on Diggle. 
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‘a crisis. 


DPE PARE DR 


A~-Close Preserve —-It' seems a little 
difficult to imagine a man winning the billiard 
championship who has such an elementary 
notion of making a bridge as Diggle, but his 
lax notions in this respect evidently do not 
interfere with his scoring power. I may be 
wrong, but I have always had the impression 
that it*is.owing to his absolute lack of enthu- 
siasm‘rather than to any want of skill that 
Diggle has not won the championship before 
this. It would certainly be for the interests 
of the game that he should be persuaded to 
come forward as a candidate for championship 
honours «in the near future. Roberts’s over- 

whelming superiority for 
so many years, delight- 
ful as his play was from 
an artistic point of view, 
was not -to, the advan- 
tage of billiards gene- 
rally. His inimitable 
play produced a feeling 
of something like despair 
among the other pro- 
fessionals, and for the 
championship to :come 
to be regarded as the 
special property of Daw- 
son and Stevenson would 
in the long run be quite 
as injurious as the dicta- 
torship of Roberts. 


A Great Gulf.—The 
markers’ tournament, 
which has been running 
at the Argyll Hall during - 
the last fortnight, is an 
interesting illustration of 
the huge gulf which 
separates the best 
markers from even pro- 
fessionals in the second 
class. Looking through 
an account of the various 
heats I see that the 
winners’ average in it was 
often no higher than 6, 
and even Llewellin, the 
scratch man, in the 
second round could 
average only Io. 
On this reckoning 
Stevenson, Dawson, or 
Diggle could give the 
average marker some- 
thing like 80 in Io0o, and 
would not be _ hard 
pressed to beat Llewel- 
lin giving him a start of 
two-thirds of the game. 


The Cambridge 
Captain—Even before 
he went to Harrow E. 
M. Dowson was already 
known as a boy bowler 
of extraordinary promise. Leaving Elstree 
he made a record for Harrow by getting 
his cricket colours the first year he was 
at the school. At first a left-hand bowler 
of infinite variety and little else he de- 
veloped at Harrow a high reputation as a 
batsman of great nerve and pluck, equal to 
any emergency, and positively invaluable at 
This year he is captain of the 
Cambridge University eleven, a position he 
is sure to fill with credit, and in due 
time it is hoped that he will captain the 
Surrey eleven, following in the steps of his 
father. 
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THE 


Our Seventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze., answers to the fifth 
acrostic (dated April 29) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, May 11 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 


“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


name and address must also be sent in. All’ 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 


one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory -and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Seventh Series) 


5 SS Oo Ss A 
Prussia } 
2. A reversed } P 
305 LaN = FO; 2ReM.GE GR 
{ Indian 
4. N ) reversed i I 
Semen A WwW L 


1. Latin for rose. Monte Rosa, Glen Rosa. 


2. The German Emperor, King of Prussia. 
is not accepted. 


“ Persia"? 


. “Inspector " and “ investigator '’ are accepted. 
3 P 


Correct answers to No. 2 have been received from: 
Antonio, Aenea, Alstrumeria, Ayah, Ashbury, Admanor, 
Amabelle, Antoo, Anderada, Alda, Avery, Atcho, Arnim, 
Alicia, Aldebella, Astwood, Ashburt, Asgard, Afflo, Abul, 
Amherst, Arab-queen, Aclaude, Astar, Astrachan, Agnon, 
Atlantic, Auceps, Aylwards, Almeria, Arosa, Atlam, 
Adelaide, Aston, Aar, Bishop, Balfe, Boodle, Burman, 
Buffo, Bedrock, Bijli, Bibury, Bullgate, Bonnie-bell, 
Beauty, Belmanor, Bimbo, Buldoo, Biscuit, Belle, 
Barreto, Boveen, Bathbun, Barum, Belle-dame, Blackie, 
Bradlock, Bunny, Bantam, Bulbul, BrowSer, Bosso, 
Bongi, Bentrovato, Choux, charter part Cuthbert, 
Chaasze, Cheers, Carissima, Cherry-cheeks, Charkbir, 


Double Acrostic No. 5 


(Seventh Series) 


[wo queer allies—the harsh despotic land, 
And the light gay republic. There they stand. 


. Tag, rag, and bobtail ; Tom, Dick, Harry, or 
The great unwashed, the mob, the ruck—D’you 
score? 
. This does not mean above, but the reverse, 
In wrestling this position is the worse. 


. Kingdom whose king's a youth, whose not young 


(Queen 
. As ‘‘ Simple,” ‘‘ Pure,'’ I'm known from time to 
And yet my name is given to a crime. [time ; 
. Two trusting lovers in a woodland glade. _[said? 
Quite——. What now is the word that might be 
. Zobeidé's sister who from cruel hands 
Received deep scars, ineffaceable brands. 


Lady-in-waiting to his ma has been. 


TSO 


QUcEN OF ROUMANIA WITH HER FAVOURITE PONY 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Chiffio, Carinthia, Coffi, Carp, Cattegat, Cudwall, Cari- 


*bou, Clarelou, Cicero, Callala, Curlylocks, Cutwater, 


Calcro, Careful, Carbon, Cass, Chinka, Canteen, Chro- 
matic, Coomb, Chippie, Centurion, Cassandra, Chinchin, 
Chunar, Cambria, Chums, Comtesse, Candid, Charlie, 
Cathcart, Catchpole, Chloe, Collywoll, Conflict, Deborah, 
Dogsville, Dante, Draytob, Differential, Dainty, Daisy, 
Dearest, Dubious, Druid, Doodles, Dodpoller, Driffel, 
Dunkin, Drummer, Dusky, Bogged, Dawker, Dingo, Dol, 
Drumcroona, Donna, Deva, Desmond, Drumcree, Duaw, 
Daddy, Dewankhas, Delarue, Dolittle, Dugli, Dorcas, 
Emigrant, Effie-dear, Elioul, Eaglehawk, Eden, Elbouz, 
Einuk, Ethelwood, Elbury, Einna, Eilime, Edelband, 
Eggson, Eituna, Evatin, Eastwind, Eitak, Ethie, Eilia, 
Enilorac, Earlsfield, Eedod, Ellice, Eirinneach, Eridge- 
owls, Fango, Fairchild, Frome, Folro, Fiddle, Flossie, 
Frumpy, Fahldt, Feldohr, Folinez, Filletoville, Fulmarno, 
Felgardo, Fortiter, Florence, Florodora, Flosager, Ferret, 
Fulsome, Fouff, Facem, Greta, Greenlaw, Grappler, 
Gullender, Goldengirl, Gatherso, G.M.C., Gnir, Gimbol, 
Gertrude, Goline, Gatoyle, Gumberbird, Gangrine, Grey- 
eyes, Guffero, Goonsome, Golly, Golo, Gosling, Giffud, 
Gatcho, Guessaright, Geesehoof, Griffin, Gallagher, Grig, 
Glengarry, Glevum, Gogo, Haiya, Hinemva, Hobyah, 
Hanid, Hastings, Haxor, Hovite, Halfoh, Hastombe, 
Heb, Happyland, Horsa, Heckle, Hati, Hoopoe, Hairy- 
wonder, Howitzer, Herts, Hector, Hopeful, Henwife, 
Ignota, Imp, Ingle, Irene, Ivry, Jackjill, Jinko, Kooc, 
Kilton, Keys, Knockmafuddy, Ko, Keb, Lapin, Lengthing- 
ton, Leopold, Leafrule, Localdemon, Ladie, Leglum, 
Lumpit, Law, Leamington, Lex, Macroux, Minorca, 
Mypet, Mab-queen, Mamouna, Mascotte, Margot, Mina- 
mie, Mumbles-head, Muffeta, Marand, Mabel, Minotaur, 
Mia, Mummer, Moonface, Mars, M.Z.H., Magunota, 
Mashbrains, Mercara, Marion, Moss-agate, Magico, 
Novara, Nimble, Noreen, Norna, Nice, Nourse, Nibs, 
Nodrog, Nedals, Nick, Normanhaugh, Ownie-one, Olea, 
Orcadia, Owen, Outsider, Oubit, Polla, Paff, Penwiper, 
Pillicoddy, Polstrawner, Poltrepen, Prodwont, Petrarch, 
Pingpong, Penguin, Park, Paris, Pumphia, Prospero, 
Proggins, Proby, Puff-tupp, Powter, Pongkyle, Phunga, 
Quiz, Rockaway, Running-star, Ranch, Roma, Rotter, 
Roy, Rukta, Rettep, R.L.G., Snibs, Sweetbells, Seastar, 
Safie, Simplon, Suchlarks, Stirling, Seashore, St. 
enendn, Silhouette, She, Scraps, Shirley, Sunny-Jim, 
ec, Sturford, Sognai, Sirrom, Schvudze, Senoj, Solvo, 
Shamrock, Thistle, Tina, Tussock, Tiptilted, Tweedle- 
dum, Tincan, Trottiwee, Towser, Thistrout, Tobias-John, 
Tinker, Torhampton, Usher, Ubique, Uncle-stout, 
Ulysses, Victor, Val, Valesius, Wink, Wontgo, Wished- 
for, Wyst, Wynell, Wuff, Workitout, Wybith, Winifrid, 
We-two, Whallac, Xecx, Yasmar, Yma, Ycrep, Yoko, 
Ypres, Zenobia, Zoe, Zazel, Ziska, Zuh-zuh, Zug, 
Zingari. 

“ Thistle'' (‘* Routenberg”") is requested to become 
“‘Thistrout” as already requested by post card. 

“ Wynell" is informed that “ theee latter days’’ are 
fixed at the last quarter of a century, ¢.e., the present 
generation, and _ that as all periods overlap there must 
be an arbitrary limit. 

“ Browser” is advised not to address his answers to 
Essex Street. 

Correct answers to No. 1 have been received from: 
Delarue, Ownie-one, Running-star. 


Sixth Series 


BULBUL (Mrs. West, Alscot Park, Stratford-on- 
Avon), ZENOBIA (Mrs. Percy Milne, Evershot Rectory, 
Dorset), and BARUM (who is requested to send in name, 
address, and style) tie equally first with thirteen correct 
acrostics each. It has been decided to join the three 
prizes and divide them equally among the three winners, 
who will each receive £3 7s. These count as second 
prizes. 
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THE TATLER 


IMY LADY'S MIRROR: 


Fashions for the Academy.—Following 
upon varnishing day at the Beaux Arts, which 
was a very brilliant function, the private 
view at the Royal Academy always heralds in 
a crop of new frocks and smart hats—em/re- 
saison extravagances which strike a happy 
medium between late spring and early sum- 
mer. Even the exigencies of the English 
climate are quite powerless to deter us making 
due preparations, and some of 
the prettiest and most up-to-date 
gowns and hats I have seen 
lately are those primarily in- 
tended for the Academy crush. 
A genuine Paris chapeau which 
will make its début on this 
occasion is carried out in fine 
blue chip rolled up on either 
side, the only trimming being a 
great ostrich feather shading 
from blue to regal purple, and it 
is this gradual melting from one 
tone to another which represents 
the last word of Dame Fashion. 
You may wear, too, a surprising 
medley of colours should you be 
so disposed without in any way 
verging on the bizarre, for such 
is the decree of Madamela Mode 
at the present moment; and 
during my recent visit to Paris I 
noticed among the smart models 
in the showrooms of one of the 
premicre modistes a brown hat 
trimmed with a variegated 
feather in all the colours of the 
rainbow, for all the world like 
one of the woolly balls which we 
were wont to construct in the 
days of our childhood over a 
couple of cards cut into rings. 
A great deal of orange is intro- 
‘duced into the head-gear, and 
among the most distinctive 
novelties are the new hats en- 
tirely composed of broderie 
Anglaise alternating with frills 
of Valenciennes 
lace, the crown of 
one of these hats 
which I examined 
recently being 
composed: of a 
soft pouf of white 
feathers with a 
cluster of ospreys 
“srowing ” out of 
thievece nit rie: 
Morning hats 
are very simply 
treated as a rule—in Paris at any rate—and 
it is surprising how many of them in plain 
navy-blue straw are to be seen. The trim- 
ming is often a blue quill thrust through a 
series of little tulle ring rosettes closely 
gathered. It is quite a new method of treat- 
ment and consequently bound to have its 
adherents, but it is of a piece with the 
tendency towards stiffness which is so 


Sr big 


Of Indian-red gaze mousseline 
with red cloth cape 


general, Nothing very distinctive in the 
matter of river hats has yet come my way. 
Light straws and felts of the Panama 
persuasion are being trimmed with spotted 
scarves carelessly knotted, and there is in 
addition the usual army of large shady 
tuscans trimmed with roses, cherries, or 
rosettes of soft satin, which suit a girl’s face 
so well. 


ais 


GOWNS WORN AT THE SALON DES BEAUX ARTS 


Parasols.—But enough of hats. One is 
inclined to apologise for saying so much, 
but when there is a superabundance to be 
said it is hard for the fashion chronicler to 
stay her hand. Hitherto we women have 
steadily ignored the subject of parasols as 
far as purchasing one is concerned and hardly 
even given them a thought, but not so that 
mysterious and beneficent power ‘‘ behind the 
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Of white serge trimmed with insertions of red and 
white spotted foulard and large flat silk buttons 
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scenes ” known as “the trade.” I have lately 
been examining the very latest of the season’s 
novelties in that direction, and very charming 
the selection undoubtedly is. Lace parasols 
over a coloured silk fond represent one of 
the most practical as well as the prettiest of 
the new styles as the covers can be easily 
removed for cleansing purposes, and in those 
wonderful imitation laces which are carried to 
such perfection nowadays they are 
quite moderately priced. Applica- 
tions of grass lawn in flower de- 
signs on a loose meshed cover of 
Luxeuil lace is another design which 
is among the good things to be 
found in the showrooms of one of 
our great London firms, and, of 
course, we are promised a whole 
variety of chinés again in those 
lovely blurred designs which require 
no supplementary adornment to 
? increase their charms. 


Colours and Trimmings.—The 
favourite colours for the sunshade 
up to date, however, are black and 
white and champagne, the black 

being introduced in the form of 
silk spots as well as insertions 
and medallions of lace and 
narrow edging, while among 
trimmings even motifs of bro- 
derie Anglaise are introduced to 
meet the prevailing craze. The 
prettiest of all the season’s 
parasols in my estimation, how- 
ever, are those composed of 
frills upon frills of accordion- 
pleated chiffon edged with tiny 
ruches of the same, a vivid red 
being edged with black ruches 
and a white with turquoise blue. 
Although possessing no great 
originality, I am convinced this 
particular model will be one of 
the most popular this season, 
Actually a newer method of 
treating the chiffon parasols is 
by a series of close gaugings, 
lines of white alternating with 
lines of painted chiffon, and 
the whole producing the effect of 
the inside of a partially-opened 
cabbage rose. 


A Regret.—lIn the midst of 
my supreme satisfaction, how- 
ever, regarding the latest 
designs one regret assailed me 
with full force—parasol linings 
are no more. They are con- 
demned by the “ powers that be ” as hopelessly 
and irretrievably démodé. And although I 
should hardly be worth the ink upon my pen if 
I were not prepared at all times to dig the grave 
of decadent modes and add my voice to the 
plaudits which greet the new ones I cannot 
refrain from a sigh of regret for those billows 
of chiffon which made the most becoming of 
frames to a woman’s face and softened harsh 
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outlines in the kindliest manner. The only 
thing we shall be permitted in this respect 
this year is a fouf of chiffon at the extreme 
edye of the inside of the parasol, and that 
only in the case of the most elaborate and 
ornate among them. In the matter of handles 
there is not much to be said, crystal balls with 
a “rainbow” effect being most generally 
favoured, while the jewelled handles are still 
to be ranked as a fashionable luxury in spite 
of the fact that a good many smart people 
prefer a simple silver crook handle in the 

representation of a bird’s or animal’s head, 


The Cult of the Chaussure.—It is not 
after all such a very far cry from parasols 
to foot-gear, and speaking of the fashions 
in one invariably reminds me of the 
fashions in the other. I hear that grey is 
to lead the van for our ultra-smart boots 
and shoes, and considering that grey 
gowns and grey hats have already proved 
their right to a share in every well-dressed 
woman’s wardrobe this season it is good 
hearing. A combination of grey buckskin 
and patent leather is one of the most suc- 
cessful of the novel schemes, and there 
are some very dainty and effective walking 
shoes in this’style with “ Louis” heels for 
light wear. Buckles are used more than 
ever, and we are gradually beginning to 
consider that nothing is too extravagant a 
sum to pay for them. One is reminded of 
the days of our great-grandmothers, when 
a handsome pair of shoe buckles was as 
all important as a pearl necklace or a 
diamond ring, and when they were handed 
down as precious heirlooms to adorn the 
little satin slippers of elder daughters on 
the occasion of special festivities. I have 
seen, too, the daintiest little boudoir shoes 
of quaint brocades and chiné silk trimmed 
with tiny frills of lace and intended to be 
worn as an accompaniment to a tea gown 
or négligé. Elaborate beading is out of 
date, and the smartest full-dress evening 
shoes are by no means extravagantly 
treated as regards decoration. 


Red and White. — The increasing 
demand for red at the present time shows 
no sign of abating. A rich Indian red is 
the most popular colour, and some very 
smart gowns in tussore have been carried 
out in this colour, one of the most effec- 
tive being inset above the hem with motifs 
of écru lace outlined with stitched straps. 
The full bodice was cut into fates 
adorned with little chenille balls over a 
vest of accordion-pleated chiffon to match 
the lace, and there were full manchettes 
of the same with insertion of lace, the 
short elbow sleeves being cut into mitres 
and adorned with chenille bob-tassels to 
correspond with the fronts. A deep belt 
of its own material formed the finishing 
touch, and the head-gear which accom- 
panied it was a little elongated pork-pie 
toque in écru straw with a large red bird 
planted right in front. Red, however, has 
by no means ousted white in popular favour, 
and fashion prophets announce a long reign 
for the white gown. It is being fashioned 
in the most delicate of white spotted muslins 
as well as voiles, crépe de chines, and fine 
cloths, and everything appears to be created 
with a view to showing off the elegances of 
lace of every description, especially the 
loosely-meshed Luxeuil and Cluny and the 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


ever-acceptable broderie Anglaise, and Irish 


guipure. The stole-fronted cape collar is 


holding its own bravely especially in Paris, 
and I have seen this as a charming finish to 
a grey gown and carried out in tinted grey 
lace edged with a ball fringe ‘of grey chenille, 
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of whole gowns. For instance, a smart 
costume of Rose du Barri cloth was finished 
with a deep sash of black silk worked in 
raised white spots and the same was intro- 
duced on the lace vest in the form of little tabs 
arranged vis-a-vis. Fringe is used more 
sparingly and with more discretion than 
heretofore, a saving sign of grace for which 
one may be thankful. In view of the number 
of gowns one still sees adorned in this fashion 
it seems almost preposterous to predict its 
death, but it is that very reticence—when 
fashion is less lavish and less extrava- 
gant—that always foreshadows the ulti- 
mate fall of one of her favourite styles. 
The entire gowns of silk fringe were never 
really popular, and it required a certain 
amount of courage and assurance on the 
part of a woman to exploit one of these, 
which were always subject to an amount 

of criticism not entirely favourable. True, 

I have seen one or two exceedingly effec- 
tive grey gowns in this gezve and worn 
by handsome women who 
could well afford to appear 
in something distinctive 
if a little bizarre, but for 
the ordinary average 
member of my sex my 
only advice—given after 
due deliberation—has in- 
variably been a _ most 
emphatic ‘“ Don’t.” 
Such a gown is apt 

to make a_ stout 
woman appear 
stouter, while ex- 
tremes were never 
created for 
those to whom 
the term, ‘ in- 
significant,” 


SUGGESTION FOR A TEA GOWN 


In pale blue nun’s veiling trimmed with accordion-pleated chiffon and filet lace 


the stole itself being finished with mammoth 
tassels. 


Concerning Fringe.—In Paris the newest 
material is gaze mousseline carried out in all 
colours, notably red, and specially adaptable 
to the multitudinous gaugings and gatherings 
which go to make up the gown fashionable 
of the moment. Spotted silks have by no 
means _ had their day although they are more 
generally used as trimmings than in the form 
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applies. Fashion is too various to make it 
necessary for us to tie ourselves to one 
particular genre. DELAMIRA. 

Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s, 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, May 12 and 26 
Ticket Days, April 29 and May 13 
Settling Days, April 30 and May 14 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Money.—I confidently hore that this is the last issue for some 
months in which I shall have to state that the Bank rateis still 4 per 
cent. A 4 per cent. rate for nearly seven months is worse than a 
small war for the finances of the country. Every enterprise, every 
industry, every speculation, every investment, is checked or crippled 
or “saddened ” by a long-continued period of dear money. Of course 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CAMP AT MANTRAIM (WASSAU), NEAR 
TARKWA, GOLD COAST, WEST AFRICA 


the rate was not reduced last Thursday. Nobody with the sense of 
an owl expected that the rate would be put down three hours before 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer opened his budget. The country 
had put up with a 4 per cent. rate ever since October 2, and 
though the Bank return would have fully justified a reduction it 
would have been downright cruel to Mr. Ritchie to have announced 
a drop in the rate of discount just before his remission of taxation 
announcement. It would have looked too like a deliberate effort to 
take the wind out of his sails. 


The Budget.—Of course the budget is a big bid for popularity. 
The income-taxpayer had set his heart on a reduction of 3d. If he 
had only got 2d. he would have grumbled. He would have talked— 
perhaps even voted—in a hostile manner, but he did not seriously 
expect more than 3d. He has got 4d. and he is happy, whilst the 
corn tax, which had: become a shibboleth, is abandoned in deference 
to a clamour which was perhaps not wholly unreasonable. 

The insignificant duty on corn may not have done much good or 
much harm, but it was regarded as “the thin end of the wedge” — 
the first step towards protection—and thus it caused misunderstand- 
ings, encouraged illusory hopes, and frightened freetraders. ‘‘ The 
game was not worth the candle” and Mr. Ritchie was probably well 
advised in abandoning an impost which brought a very moderate 
contribution to the exchequer and was a constant source of 
controversy. 


Effects of the Budget.—The first effect of the budget announce- 
ment was a scene of wild excitement in the Consols market, which 
was kept up in the street to an unseemly hour—quite unbefitting the 
dignity of the old school of Consols dealers. The price was lifted 
in the street from 91$—the official closing price—to 92}. 

The next day (Friday) there was again a big and excited market 
in Consols. At first there was wild buying followed by a relapse on 
profit-taking, with rumours that there was some disagreeable news 
coming out in the afternoon from the Far East—referring, of course, 
to the fresh Russian grab in Manchuria. 

Later on steady buying strengthened the price, which closed 
almost as good as the street price on Thursday night. 

Other markets were all more cheerful with the exception of 
Americans, which followed the lead of New York and got heavy as 
the day wore on. 

In spite of the “ flush” produced by the budget announcements 
it does not look as if the public would “ come in” to any great extent 
till the Bank rate is reduced. 
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Argentines.—Next to Consols the busiest market has been that 
for Argentine securities. In fact, before the budget fillip to the 
Consols market the Argentine was the only busy market. Following 
Mr. Frank Parrish all the City magnates connected with the Argen- 
tine have been making very optimistic speeches about the splendid 
crop and other prospects of the country. 

Those who bought Argentine rails on my lengthy observations. 
about them last December must now be in a position to pocket very 
handsome profits. 

I think the rise has been a little too wild just lately and that 
there may be a reaction in some stocks, though in many others the 
improvement has only just begun. 

It is always wise to remember the following three facts in regard 
to the Argentine when stocks boom so very rapidly :— 

(1) It is a very large country and the hot northern locust-plagued 

portion is quite different from the temperate south. 

(2) The Government is not the best in the world and the breed. 

is mixed. 

(3) The country has little timber and no coal. 


My Illustrations are again taken from the interesting series of 
photographs kindly lent me by the West African Mining Company 
called “ Mantraim (Wassau), Ltd.,” which has a concession of about 
826 acres on the Tarkwa-Himan road about two miles from the Tarkwa 
Railway Station. About £39,200 has been expended on the develop- 
ment of the mine and plant, and it is estimated that ‘a further 
expenditure of about £12,000 will bring the company to the paying 
stage. A monorail line has been run from the railway to the mine 
which has proved very successful, reducing the cost of carriage from 
the railway by about two-thirds. The company’s consulting engineer 
says that the preliminary works will be completed by about the 
middle of July, after which he expects to make a monthly profit of 
at least £3,000. 

My first illustration is a general view of the camp, which it will 
be seen-is wonderfully free from thick jungle. It is 600 ft. above 
sea-level and has an excellent supply of drinking water. My second 
picture is of the miners’ bungalow, the third of the native village of 
Mantraim, and the last of the stiff gradient to the camp, up which. 
goods are hauled—on the monorail—by a winding drum driven by 
an oil engine. 


Welsbach.—The Welsbach scheme is now out, and my readers. 
will find that it is framed on the lines indicated in THE TATLER. 
Of course, it is greeted by the criticisms of small holders, who can 
see no rights except those of the class to which they belong ; but in 
my opinion, after the fullest possible discussion and consideration, 
its main lines will command the support of the great majority of the 
reasonable stock and share holders of all classes. 

Of course, it isa preference stockholders’ scheme. Nothing buta 
preference scheme would meet the justice of the case. The existing 
preference stockholders are entitled to preference in capital as well as 
income and to cumulative dividends, £225,000 of which are already 
in arrear. There is nothing like enough pudding in the pot to 
satisfy their just claims so that the ordinary and deferred people 
cannot expect much. 

Certain indignant preference stockholders demand to know why, 
under such circumstances, the ordinary and deferred stock and 
share holders should have axything. The answer is quite simple— 
it is necessary to give them something out of the pot because 
without their consent the preference stockholders cannot get the 
lid off. 


MINERS’ BUNGALOW AT MANTRAIM 
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The Scheme.—And now what is the scheme? It is called a 
“ scheme of reorganisation ”’—not reconstruction—indicating that the 
board does not want to commit itself to a liquidation of the existing 
company unless and until the shareholders agree to modify the 
existing memorandum and articles and the debenture-holders agree 
to exchange their existing debentures for debentures in the new 
company, or to some similar arrangement pending their proposed 
extinction “in the next few years.” 

At the same time there will be great difficulty in carrying out the 
scheme without a reconstruction, and from many points of view there 
are advantages that could be secured by a reconstruction which could 
not be secured by a mere writing down of capital. 

It is proposed that by some means the existing absurd 
capitalisation of 43,500,000 should be replaced by one—sufficiently 
inflated in all conscience—of 41,345,000, £600,000 of which should 
be in 6 per cent. preference shares of £1 each—with the right to 
rank as 30s. each in case of a liquidation—and £745,000 in ordinary 
shares of £1 each. It is proposed that the existing preference stock- 
holders should take all the new prefs. and more than half the 
new ordinaries; that the present 41,350,000 of ordinary stock 
should be satisfied with 45°30 per cent. (z.e., £337,500 of these new 
ordinary shares), and that the £650,000 of deferred shares should 
only get 5 per cent. of the face value of their existing shares in these 
new ordinary shares—should, in fact, be given Is. per share in paper. 

If it is admitted that the votes of the ordinary and deferred people 
are required to carry the scheme, it cannot be said that the price 
offered them for these votes is excessive. On the other hand, if 
they do not take this they will get nothing. Every year’s delay will 
pile up against them a further accumulation of £75,000 arrears of 
preference dividend. 


The Report accompanying the scheme is a record of substantial 

improvement all along the line. It states that for the last half-year 
they have made (after deducting debenture interest) the substantial 
profit of £45,858 17s. 2d., but it seems to me from the accounts 
that this is the profit for the whole year, not merely for the half-year, 
As I warned my readers on the 15th inst., the directors refuse to 
divide any part of this, and shelter themselves behind the Bond v. 
Barrow decision, saying they— . 
are advised that, having regard to the enormous depreciation in the assets of the 
company and the large losses of capital not yet provided for, no part of this sum can 
lawfully be distributed as dividend, and, though they much regret their inability to 
recommend the payment of a dividend to the preference stockholders they have no 
alternative but to act upon this advice, recognising as they must do its force and 
propriety. 
Apparently this means that the preference stockholders will get no 
portion of the £225,000 arrears of dividends due to them even if the 
scheme is carried. That is a hard saying and the preference holders 
will be sure to grumble dreadfully at it. The directors will reply 
that “you cannot get more out of the sack than is in it”; that the 
54 per cent. debenture-holders are creditors and must be got rid of; 
and that if the money to pay them is distributed as dividends they 
cannot be paid off. 

Is there no intermediate course? If the board could promise one 
year’s or even one little half-year’s dividend to the prefs. it would 
certainly help through the scheme. 

Meanwhile what is to be said about the late directors ‘and the 
further disclosures as to the way in which they carried out their 
duties ? 


THE NATIVE VILLAGE OF MANTRAIM (WASSAU), NEAR TARKWA, 
WEST AFRICA 
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Brewery Investments.—I am indebted to the kindness of a 
correspondent for pointing out that the concluding passage in my 
observations on brewery investments in THE TATLER of March 18 
might be taken to apply to all brewery stocks, including even those 
of Arthur Guinness, Son and Co., the great brewers of Guinness’s 
stout, who do not, I believe, own a single tied house. 


STEEP GRADIENT UP TO MANTRAIM CAMP SHOWING THE MONORAIL 


It is also pointed out to me that other brewers besides Guinness 
have a good deal of trade outside that derived from “ tied” houses, 
and that the effect of the crusade against licences (based on the 
Sharpe v. Wakefield decision) has so far moderated the market price 
of licensed houses that brewers are no longer buying them at the 
extravagant prices which prevailed some years ago. 

So far as these arguments are based on actual facts they, of 
course, modify the views which I expressed on March 18, and I 
am glad to place before my readers the views of my correspondent, 
which, moderately and reasonably worded, seem worthy of careful 
consideration. 

Since receiving my correspondent’s letter the position has been 
greatly modified to the advantage of investors in breweries by last 
Friday’s remarkable vote in the House of Commons affirming by a 
two to one majority the principle that it is not just to confiscate a 
publican’s business (by taking away his licence without misconduct) 
for the benefit of trade rivals or the community without giving the 
publican compensation. 

Of course, too much importance must not be attached to a some- 
what academic resolution. The principle is all right, but it is in the 
working out of these general principles that the difficulty comes in. 

At the same time the position is distinctly improved. 


NEW ISSUE 


The English Velvet and Cord Dyers’ Association was regis- 
tered four years ago with a capital of 41,000,000 (since reduced to 
4722,302) and the present amount issued is £501,969 in £1 shares, 
of which 211,886 are 5 per cent. cumulative shares and 290,083 are 
ordinaries. It has also £300,000 4 per cent. debenture stock, of 
which £209,475 is issued and £40,000 is held by the bankers of the 
association as security. 

Originally formed asa private association the present public issue 
(in the form of an offer of sale of the shares and debenture stock by 
the present holders) is made with a view to obtaining a settlement 
and quotation on the Stock Exchange. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
The rules for correspondents were published last week 


CaBELL.—Tea companies have been hard hit during the last few years by over 
competition, but a more cheerful feeling prevails as*to the prospects of those which 
are not too seriously over capitalised. The particular two companies which you 
mention have had a weary time. The first paid 8 per cent. in 1895, 7 per cent. in 1896 
and 1897, 3 per cent. in 1898 and 1899, 1 per cent. in 1900, and nothing in 1901. The 
other has paid no dividend on even the preference shares since 1898, but there is now 
a good demand in the market for the shares of the company, so I fancy they must have 
done better in 1902. The output of common quality tea seems likely always to be 
éxcessive, but land capable of producing tea of superior quality is strictly limited, so 
that the companies producing high quality leaf are fairly safe, but those with inferior 
land are very speculative. 
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